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“| found a road fo college 
that’s making me feel exhilarated, 
exhausted and proud. 


utcher, Airborne Sco 

“When I decided to take advantage of the Army College Fund, I decided I'd make the most of the 

nerience. My badges stand for high points along the way 

“Jump wings, my first big challenge. I wasn't sure I had it in me to actually go out the door at 2,000 feet. 
Expert Infantryman's Badge—stamina, self-assurance and quick wits count for a lot in life, too. In Pathfinder’s School, 
you not only parachute, you learn to set up safe drop and landing zones for everybody else. 

“The Army College Fund is going to be a big help. But a lot of what I'm learning here —like the drive to 
tackle a difficult assignment and get it done right—is going to help me get ahead in both college and a career.” 


If you qualify for the New GI Bill Plus the New Army College Fund, ARMY. 
you'll earn more than $25,000 for college. And experiences that'll last a BE YO CAN 
lifetime. See your Army Recruiter or call toll free 1-800- USA-ARMY. ALL U BE. 
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COVER: Americans are going light, 68 j 
drinking less and enjoying it more 
Bottom-line attitudes toward fitness, careers and social life are 
causing the nation that invented the three-martini lunch to start a 
fizzy affair with bottled waters and take up low-potency coolers 
and foolers. Nonetheless, overindulgence remains a deadly 
problem, especially on the road, and Alcoholics Anonymous, 
savior of many lives, is still gaining converts. See LIVING. 








NATION: Reagan accepts a budget 14 
plan that slows his military buildup 


The Senate package strains two presidential promises: to build up 
defense and protect Social Security. But Reagan gives the nod, 
and Bush casts the tie breaker. » The next front: tax reform. 

> Reagan ends his European tour exchanging signals with Gorba- 
chev. » What happens when Reagan’s simple outlook crashes 
into complex realities? » Viet veterans are welcomed home. 





WORLD: Sikh terrorists unleash 30 
a new cycle of violence in India 

Coordinated bomb blasts in New Delhi and neighboring states 
leave 79 dead and more than 100 injured. » A rousing parade in 
Moscow’s Red Square culminates V-E day observances but also 
highlights the antipathy that has grown between wartime allies. 

> The bounty on Nazi Josef Mengele grows to $3.4 million. 

» Nigeria orders the mass expulsion of 700,000 illegal aliens. 
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“Liberty Mutual gave me the right protection. “Liberty Mutual claims people are fast and fair. 
| believe in Liberty.” | believe in Liberty.” 


Jim West and daughter, Allison, Life Policyowner Bruce Haring, Auto Policyholder 





h S fi ~ 
“Liberty Mutual saved us a small bundle. “Liberty Mutual people are innovative. 
We believe in Liberty.” | believe in Liberty.” 


Hank and Linda Chrz, Homeowner Policyholders Ron Lamb, Corporate Risk Manager, Digital Equipment Corp. 


Companies like Digital, Colgate and USA Today believe 
in Liberty. Ford, Revion and Campbell Soup believe in Liberty. 
And families who've come to us for their security believe in 
Liberty. 

Liberty Mutual Insurance. 

We've been the leader in workers compensation 
insurance since 1936. And we're also a leader in providing different 
types of business insurance for companies both big and small. 

For personal insurance, well over a million people have come 
direct to us to protect their cars, homes and families. Over the years 
we've gained an impressive reputation for our service and protection. 
Maybe that’s why so many of our policyholders renew every year with 
us. 

Does that make us a different kind of insurance company? 

You better believe it! Just ask a policyholder. 

You see, we don't just sell insurance. We also provide our 
customers with insurance that's backed by outstanding service. 

First —Liberty Mutual isn’t some faceless insurance company 
located thousands of miles away from you. We're lots of local offices 
serving families and businesses in thousands of towns and cities all 
over America. 

Secondly —everyone you talk to at Liberty Mutual works directly 
for Liberty Mutual. 

And because they're Liberty Mutual people: 

You can depend on them for the right protection. To save you 
money wherever they can. To be nearby for fast, personal service. To 
answer your questions. To settle your claims fast and fairly. 

So if you need auto, homeowners or life insurance for yourself or 
your family. Or business insurance of any kind. Liberty Mutual is the 
company to depend on. 

That's why America believes in Liberty. 


AMERICA BELIEVES IN 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


LIBERTY |) 
MUTUAL Wy 





Liberty Mutual Insurance Company + Liberty Mutual Fire Insurance Company * Liberty Life Assurance Company of Boston + Home Office: Boston 











A Letter from the Publisher 





he image of journalists as a hard- 

drinking tribe is almost wearisomely 
familiar. It has been reinforced in books 
and movies by characters from Jake 
Barnes, the hard-boiled news correspon- 
dent of Ernest Hemingway's The Sun 
Also Rises, to Lew Marsh, the boozing re- 
porter that James Cagney plays in the 
1951 film Come Fill the Cup. Even TV's 
Lou Grant & Co. regularly restored their 
spirits with spirits at the local hangout 

As veteran journalists know, the im- 
age was grounded in some truth. Recalls 
TIME Assistant Managing Editor John 
Elson, who supervised this week’s cover 
stories: “When I started out, in what was 
then a male-dominated profession, part of 
the macho image was the ability to hold 
your liquor. Many of the rituals centered on alcohol: the weekly 
two-hour lunch with colleagues, the long hours of closing nights 
in an editor's office.” 

But like the rest of the business world, journalism is moderat- 
ing its ways. Notes Associate Editor J.D. Reed, who wrote the 
story on America’s changing drinking habits: “The situation has 
reversed, People see alcohol not as part of their career but as 
something that could conceivably mess it up.” San Francisco Re- 
porter Jane Ferguson realized how much journalism had 
changed when she and two colleagues raised their glasses at 
lunch to toast another writer. Says she: “What was in our glasses? 








Mineral water is Reed's tipple at lunch 


Bottled mineral water. Not a drop of alco- 
hol for any of us.” Washington Reporter 
Susan Schindehette also finds abstemious- 
ness among her sources. “It is the rare in- 
terviewee these days who asks for a couple 
of Scotches over lunch,” she says. Report- 
er-Researcher Elizabeth Rudulph tested 
several exotic new nonalcoholic tipples 
like Boncontent, a concoction of kiwi fruit 
and mineral water, and orange-flavored 
Perrier, as well as countless bottles of wa- 
ter, Concludes Rudulph: “Still water is the 
best thirst quencher, and flavored water is 
better for you than soft drinks.” 

Boston Correspondent Timothy 
Loughran was amazed by the radical shift 
in attitude toward alcohol when he re- 
turned to the U.S. last year after four years 
in Central America. “The newspapers were filled with articles on 
tougher drunken-—driving legislation,” he says. “Roadblocks that 
I equated with military searches for antigovernment guerrillas 
were being used by U.S. police to catch violators. And everyone 
was drinking wine, mineral water and fruit juices.” 

Does all this mean that journalism has turned into a profes- 
sion for teetotalers? Said Managing Editor Ray Cave, nursing a 
modest Scotch: “Nope.” We'll drink to that. 
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Buy One.Get One Free! 


It’s the biggest bargain in STRESSTABS 15-year 

history! Now you get a free bottle of America’s 

#1 Stress Formula Vitamin with every one you 

purchase. Plus a valuable money-saving 

coupon. 

Remember, adding STRESSTABS to your diet 

replaces the B Complex and C vitamins the 

can't store... vitamins that stress can rob. 


Limited Offer 
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Nobody makes more automotive computers 
than General Motors. 

No other automotive company subjects their 
computers to more torture tests. 40 degrees below 
zero to 185 above. Electron microscope scanning. 
Moisture. Vibration. Testing that equals 10 years 
of typical driving. 

Our computerization gives you improved 
driveability. Smooth performance regardless of 
speed. An indoor climate control system. And 
greater fuel economy. 


A proving groun 
mputers. 
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And the reliability of our computers makes 
the operation of your new GM car or truck safer and 
more efficient. 

We believe in taking the extra time, giving the 
extra effort and paying attention to every detail. 
That’s what it takes to provide the 
quality that leads more people to 
buy GM cars and trucks than any 
other kind. 

That’s the GM commitment 
to excellence. 





Nobody sweats the details like GM. 


Chevrolet Pontiacs Oldsmobile « Buick « Cadillace GMC Truck 
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It gives meaning to success. 
It makes Hilton America’s Business Address.® 






































ALABAMA 


Huntsville 
Huntsville Hilton 
ARKANSAS 
No. Little Rock 
Riverfront Hilton Inn 
FLORIDA 
Altamonte Springs 
Altamonte Springs Hilton 
& Towers 
Clearwater Beach 
Hilton Inn 
Daytona Beach 
Daytona Hilton 
Deerfield 
Deerfield Beach Hilton 
Fort Lauderdale 
Fort Lauderdale 
Beach Hilton Inn 
Fort Lauderdale Area/ 
Hollywood 
Hollywood Beach Hilton 
Gainesville 
Gainesville Hilton 
Jacksonville 
Jacksonville 
Airport Hilton 
Jacksonville Hilton 
Longboat Key (Sarasota) 
Longboat Key Hilton Inn 
Melbourne 
Melbourne Beach Hilton 
Melbourne Hilton 
At Rialto Place 
Miami 
Miami Airport Hilton 
& Marina 
Miami Beach 
Fontainebleau 
Hilton Resort 
Orlando 
Hilton Inn Florida Center 
Hilton Inn Gateway 
Hilton Inn - Orlando 
Hilton at Walt Disney 
World Village. 
Hotel Plaza 
(Lake Buena Vista) 


Hilton, 
for success 
in the 














FLORIDA 
Palm Beach 
Palm Beach 
Airport Hilton 
Palm Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Area/ 
Jupiter Beach 
Jupiter Beach Hilton 
Palm Beach Area/ 
Riviera Beach 
Hilton Inn of 
The Palm Beaches 
on Singer Island 
Pensacola 
Pensacola Hilton 
St. Petersburg Beach 
Hilton Inn 
Sanibel Island 
Hilton Inn 
Tampa 
Tampa Airport Hilton 
Tampa Hilton 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta 
Atlanta Airport Hilton 
Atlanta Hilton & Towers 
Northlake Hilton Inn 
Northwest Atlanta 
Hilton Inn 
Augusta 
Augusta Hilton 
Jekyll Island 
Hilton Inn 
Macon 
Macon Hilton 
Savannah 
DeSoto Hilton 
LOUISIANA 
Alexandria 
Alexandria Hilton 
& Convention Centre 
Baton Rouge 
Baton Rouge Hilton 
Lafayette 
Lafayette Hilton 
& Towers 
Lake Charles 
Hilton Inn 
New Orleans 
New Orleans 
Airport Hilton 
New Orleans Hilton 
Riverside & Towers 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi 
Biloxi Hilton 
Columbus 
Hilton Inn 





Reservations 
Call Hilton Reservation Service 
(Consult Your White Pages) 
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Placing the Blame 


To the Editors: 

Speaking as one who fought the Ger- 
mans during World War II [SPECIAL SEC- 
TION, April 29], I find the negative reac- 
tion to the President's visit filled with 
much of the same stupid rancor that 
caused us to shoot at one another in the 
first place. Those of us who were a part of 
this tragedy can never forget. But certain- 
ly after 40 years it is time to forgive. 

Ted Koska 
Freeland, Wash. 


The SS troops were barbarians, but 
the indiscriminate Allied fire bombing of 
Dresden in 1945 was not the work of an- 
gels. Unconscionable acts are perpetrated 
by both sides during a war. Nevertheless, 
hate should not continue; it is squalid and 
demeaning. Reconciliation is magnani- 
mous and uplifting. 

Chandler Smith 
Kansas City 


MAY 8, 1945 Feel 


a Greater Day” 





Although Germany is much different 
from what it was between 1933 and 1945, 
the difference is the result of a shattering 
and traumatic defeat, partition and the 
emergence of a postwar generation. What 
is incontrovertible is that the majority 
of Germans supported Hitler. One can 
only conjecture how much guilt Germans 
would feel had they won against the Al- 
lies, While reconciliation is possible and 
desirable, 40 years is not enough time. 

Jack Ratoff 
Los Angeles 


Soldiers are soldiers, and dead is dead. 
The war against Adolf Hitler’s Germany 
is 40 years past. As a professional soldier, 
I am pleased to see President Reagan 
make this gesture of friendship toward 
our allies. The sons of the men who are 
buried in the Bitburg cemetery stand 
shoulder to shoulder with us now in the 
defense of the West. 

(1SG) David W. Davis 
U.S.A. 
Fort Riley, Kans. 








To forgive is one thing, to forget an- 
other, but to honor is unreasonable. A 
presidential visit is always an honor 

Katherine Gregory 
Weston, Conn. 


I welcome President Reagan’s trip to 
the German cemetery. It is not only the 
Nazis but also the Allies who are to blame 
for the tragic events of World War II, in- 
cluding the Holocaust. Did these nations, 
which were the architects of the Versailles 
Treaty, expect the Germans to accept be- 
ing a fourth-class country? 

P. Grant Graessle 
San Diego 


The bungled goodwill junket to West 
Germany demonstrates that the public re- 
lations show upon which Ronald Reagan 
has built his presidency is doomed to fail- 
ure. The script for this visit was so con- 
cerned with making a symbolic gesture of 
reconciliation that important facts of his- 
tory were ignored. As a result, the gesture 
has not only been sapped of its intended 
effectiveness, but has earned the righteous 
indignation of many on both sides of the 
Auantic as well. I am neither German, 
Jewish, nor an American veteran. I grind 
this ax as a student of history. 

William R. Stewart 
Hyattsville, Md. 


In going to Bitburg, President Reagan 
shows he has not understood the lessons 
of the past. If the Allies had not, out of ei- 
ther indifference or political expediency, 
ignored the plight of European Jewry, 
some of the 6 million who perished in the 
death camps might be alive today. The 
Nazis were the perpetrators of the Holo- 
caust, the Allies the complacent bystand- 
ers, and all humanity was debased. 

Alicia Peller 
Jenkintown, Pa. 





Nixon’s Ruminations 


After reading President Nixon's in- 
terview [NATION, April 22], I found my- 
self thinking, “Damn you “chard Nix- 
on, for depriving us of Richard Nixon.” 

Bob Surber 
Montezuma, Kans. 


This child of the '60s is reluctant to 
admit it, but Nixon’s observations regard- 
ing the new Soviet leadership and our 
Western penchant for “style” were inci- 
sive, articulate and witty. It is a shame 
that the man’s brilliance will be forever 
obscured by the arrogance and folly of his 
younger years. 

Paul H. Senzer 
Northport, N.Y. 


Once again, former President Nixon 
demonstrates his grasp of geopolitics. 
However, it is unlikely that Americans 
will remember him as a champion of 
détente, the architect of rapprochement 
with China or the man who led us out of 
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“Control an observatory in Hawaii through a computer in Scotland? GEE!” 


(No, GTE!) 


High atop Hawaii's Mauna Kea lies one of 
the world's premier spots for astronomical 
observation. 

And at the Royal Observatory in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, lies one of the world's pre- 
mier centers for astronomical study. 

The problem is, they're 7,500 miles apart. 

The solution: a GTE Telenet computer 
link that enables the scientists in Scotland 
to control the telescope in Hawaii (through 
GTE’s Hawaiian Telephone Company) and 
retrieve the data in seconds. 

This results in several advantages to Edin- 
burgh’s Royal Observatory. For one thing, 
there are substantial savings in travel costs 
and time. Also, nighttime operations in 
Hawaii can be conducted during normal 
working hours in Scotland. And computer 
remote control allows the telescope to be 
used during unexpected, unusual weather 
conditions that are particularly suited to 
certain types of observations. 

A lot of companies promise the moon and 


GTE 


GTE, One Stamford Forum, Stamford, Conn, 06904 











Viet Nam. Instead, he will be seen as a 

perpetrator of Executive excesses. An un- 

fair judgment perhaps, but a leader who 
deceives his people can expect no more. 

Glenn DelGrosso 

Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 





Good Neighbors 


To my supernationalistic fellow Ca- 
nadians who criticized President Rea- 
gan’s visit to Canada [LETTERS, April 22], 
I offer an experiment: 1) imagine that 
overnight all the Americans south of the 
border disappear; 2) replace them with 
240 million people of your choice—Sovi- 
ets, Chinese, Iranians; 3) guess how long 
Canada will still be a free and indepen- 
dent country. Thank God for America. 

Eddy Binder 
Montreal 


I am dismayed by some of your letters 
on Canada’s relations with the U.S. These 
readers do not realize that without our 
close ties with America, including those 
in the area of defense, Canada could not 
maintain its freedom and quality of life. 
No other piece of real estate is so valuable 
to the Soviet Union as Canada, because 
of its proximity to the US. and the 
U.S.S.R. I would much rather support the 
defense of the U.S. than be subjected to 

Soviet domination. 


How to Get Your 
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And to those Canadians who are ap- 
palled by the many “injustices” dealt us 
by the U.S., I would say: Do our industries 
never, never pollute? Perhaps we do not 
need American investment to develop our 
resources. We can leave them untapped. 
Who cares what it does to our economy? 
Also, why don’t we stop all exchanges of 
ideas and technological advances and re- 
vert to the dark ages? 

Roger M. Hogge 
Winfield, B.C. 


Early Retirement 
Your report on Du Pont’s successful 
early-retirement program [ECONOMY & 
BUSINESS, April 22] incorrectly stated 
that Du Pont “has had to offer bonuses to 
valued employees to keep them on the 
job.” Du Pont has offered no bonuses, pay 
increases or other incentives to get any- 
one to change his or her mind regarding 
early retirement 
H. Gordon Smyth, Senior Vice President 
El. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Wilmington, Del. 
TIME regrets the error. 


Scoring SAT 

I agree with those who believe that 
the dreaded Scholastic Aptitude Tests are 
a farce [EDUCATION, April 22]. I 
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achieved only 333 on the math portion 
and was told by my high school counselor, 
“Forget college. You don’t belong there.” 
If I only knew where to get hold of that 
adviser, I would send him copies of my 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. 
Ralph G. Frulio 
Bayville, N.J. 


The SATs are designed to identify stu- 
dents who may not be academically “pre- 
pared” for college but have the potential 
to achieve if accepted. As the parent of 
two bright underachievers, I am grateful 
to those who set up these tests. Had my 
children been judged on the basis of their 
high school transcripts alone, no first-rate 
college would have accepted them, Be- 
cause the Scholastic Aptitude results 
showed they had actually learned more 
than their despairing teachers realized, 
both were accepted by excellent colleges. 

Wright Salisbury 
Irvington, N_Y. 





Author David Owens is wrong in at- | 


tacking the SAT. While the test is not the 
absolute measure of an applicant’s ability 
to succeed in college, it is af objective cri- 
terion by which universities can judge 
their prospective students. However, the 
SAT is becoming meaningless because of 
tutoring centers like the Princeton Re- 


view. By artificially boosting the scores, | 


Teenager Talking —to You. 


If you believe your young teenager is worth 
talking to, this free book is worth reading and using. 

Developed by professional educators, “HELPING 
YOUTH DECIDE” can help you help with the important 





Helping, 
Seat 








P.O. Box 1176, Alexandria, VA 22313 
Vico rt es Ce ON OS 


decisions too many teens are silently making alone 
... whether or not to take a job, drink, smoke, borrow 
money, quit school, get married. 

Single copies of “HELPING YOUTH DECIDE” are 
free to parents of teens, with funding from The 
Tobacco Institute. 

Get your free copy and get your teenager talking 
to you. Fill out and send the coupon today. 


Please send my free copy of 
“HELPING YOUTH DECIDE.” 


NAME 


ADORESS 





STATE _ zip 


Mail to: The National Association of State Boards 
of Education 
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A PUBLIC SERVICE OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


AND THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE. 








Aman 
= 
relaxes in many ways... 
After he takes on the wind and the sea, he relaxes 
at home in his own style wearing the hand-crafted 


comfort of Evans’ leather sandals and slippers. 
L.B. Evans’ Son Company, Fitchburg, MA 01420 
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THE ART OF RELAXATION 


TIME’s Subscriber Help Line 
Is Now A Toll-Free Hotline 
) ] 1-800-541-3000 - 1-800-541-1000 


fo] @etalelale(-Me)Melelel(-s. Belfe(-16] Customer Inquiries 


At TIME you're a valued customer. Someone who deserves the best 
of services—especially when it comes to keeping everything smooth 
during the term of a subscription. 

That's why we've staffed two toll-free hotline numbers with 
specially trained personnel. They'll answer your inquiries about 
payment, deliveries, change-of-address, correct the spelling of 
Nol male lu-eelami lle Muelle Blelel-1meolmeleloRelamelslelaiunl—lalmalealel is 
ioe Zeltimelelelc-ti8 

All you need do to receive this service is pick up the phone and 
foto Bial-Miolimnic--Maleluslel-ie-Belele\i—o 

Dial TIME’s Subscriber Service for prompt, courteous service. And 
fast results! 

Of course, if you prefer doing business by mail you may write to us 
Attach mailing label from TIME, and send correspondence to 

TIME Subscription Service Dept., 
541 N. Fairbanks Court, Chicago, IIl.60641 


Write or call TIME toll-free. Either way, we're at your service 
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the tutoring groups are reducing the valid- 
ity of the SAT as a measure of aptitude. 
The true culprit is not the test but the tu- 
toring centers 


Michael Bortz 
Ithaca, N.Y. 





Another Chapter 


TIME has incorrectly “orphaned” the 
computer products of Victor Technologies 
(COMPUTERS, April 8] by stating that the 
company filed for bankruptcy. Victor 
Technologies was forced into Chapter 11 
proceedings in 1984 but emerged whole 
and debt free in February 1985, two 
months before your article appeared. Vic- 
tor never discontinued sales or service 
during the Chapter II period. 

Eric S. Hass, President 
Victor Technologies Inc. 
Scotts Valley, Calif. 


Foreman’s Big Win 

Your article on former Heavyweight 
Champion George Foreman [AMERICAN 
SCENE, April 22] brightened my day. I 
was touched by this story of an ex-boxer 
with little education whose days of retire- 
ment are neither poverty stricken nor 

filled with a loss of identity. 
Leslie B. Shumake Jr. 
Olive Branch, Miss. 


I have never liked boxing. But the first 
time I heard about Foreman, which was 
before he lost to Jimmy Young in Puerto 
Rico, I knew that when the real George 
Foreman stood up, he would not be bad. 

Judy Lorenz 
Encampment, Wyo. 





Foreman has my respect. When a | 
man chooses to praise the Lord instead of 
beating his fellow man senseless, my hope 
is renewed 

Alan E. Wright 
Houston 





Respectful Admonition 


I was irritated by the hopeless attitude 
and tone of Prince Norodom Sihanouk’s 
quote in your Viet Nam review [SPECIAL 
SECTION, April 15]. He said “The Viet- 
namese will never withdraw. In one or two 
generations, my people and their children 
will not know what they are.” As a Cambo- 
dian, I do not want to be disrespectful to- 
ward the Prince. I revere him highly. How- 
ever, Prince Sihanouk should instill more 
confidence in his people, especially Cam- 
bodian youths. I have faith that my people 
will always know who they are. 

Sherrie Sear y Lim 
Providence 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed 
to TIME, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 10020, and should include the writ- 
er's full name, address and home telephone. Letters 
may be edited for purposes of clarity or space 
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Ic may not seem as though 72¢ will go very far these days. But for a 
small child like this, it can lead her out of desperate poverty and 
into a future of hope 

And right now, you can reach out and make that future happen 

by sponsoring one child overseas through Foster Parents Plan. 
For only 72¢ a day, you can make it possible for your Foster Child 
and family to have adequate food and clothing, a decent place to 
live, needed medical care, education ...and the chance for a better 
life. Because while you're helping, the child's own family will be 
working with Foster Parents Plan co develop the skills and 
resources they need to help themselves. 

You'll be amazed ar the difference you can make. And you'll see 
the difference for yourself. In photographs. Detailed progress 
reports. And heartwarming letters from your Foster Child. You'll 
be doing so much for that child... and for so little 

Wont you help now? Simply mail the coupon today or call 
toll-free. Ir could be the biggest break a child ever got 


Founded in 1937, Foster Parents Plan will this year bring its unique, 
person-to-person program and effective services to over 236,000 Foster 
Children and their families in more than 20 countries. We are non-profit, 
non-sectarian, non-political, and respect che culture and religion of the 
families we assist. A detailed annual report and financial sracement are 
available on request. Your sponsorship is i00% cax-deductible 


To start helping even faster, call toll-free: 


1-800-556-7918 


In RI call 401-738-5600 


Send to: Kenneth H. Phillips, National Executive Director 
Foster Parents Plan, Inc 


157 Plan Way, Warwick, RI 02887 


I wish ro become a Foster Parenttoa: [[] Boy [)Girl [] Either 


Age: (7-10 (1-14 [Anyage 7-14 
Cj}. Wherever the need is greatest, or as indicated below 

LL) Africa C] Egype (‘] Honduras (() Nepal 

] Bolivia (_] El Salvador (_] India (_] The Philippines 
J Colombia (_] Guatemala (_] Indonesia ] Thailand 

() Enclosed is a check for $22 for my first month’s support of my Fosrer 
Child. Please send me a photograph, case history, and complete Foster 
Parent Sponsorship Kit 

(_] am noc yet sure if | want co become a Foster Parent, but I am 
interested. Please send me information about the child I would be 
sponsoring. Wichin 15 days I will make my decision 


Mr Mn 
0 Miss M 


ADDRESS 


ciry STATE zp 


Foster Parents Plan’. 


W000} You can do so much... for so little. 
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“Awoman's place is in the home” 


Not anymore. Not with women free to take their place in the world. 

But sometimes it is true: A woman's place—her business place, that 
is—can be in the home. In the past decade, more than one million 
women have set themselves up in business, and a sizable number of 
them have begun in their homes. 

Not that we advocate limiting entrepreneurial women to just another 
cottage industry. The key fact is not where—but whether—women 
undertake to run their own businesses. Whether they can overcome 
cultural conditioning that has discouraged them from being entrepre- 
neurs. Whether they can develop the managerial skills. And whether 
they can raise the all-important capital. 

That's where the American Woman's Economic Development Cor- 
poration (AWED) comes in. Actually it should be called UN-AWED. 
Because it's dedicated to taking the mystique out of business for 
entrepreneurial women. 

And that's important to men and women alike. Because women, 
despite their efforts in the past decade, remain the nation’s single 
greatest untapped resource for small-business growth and devel- 
opment. For many, as single heads of households, starting a business 
is the shortest—sometimes the only—way out of economic deprivation 
or dependency. 

So AWED was formed in 1976, with a federal grant to develop a model 
program of entrepreneurial assistance for women. Working with promi- 
nent members of the Harvard Business School, AWED identified man- 
agement training and technical assistance as the most useful tools for 
women beginning business ownership. Its program to meet these 
needs includes: 

@ “Starting Your Own Business'—group sessions for women who 
know the business they want to go into, and need help in learning how 
to proceed. 

®@ "Building Your Own Business''—an 18-week training and coun- 
seling program for new entrepreneurs. 

@*Managing Your Own Business'—an 18-month management 
training and technical assistance program for women who have been in 
business for at least a year. Graduates become eligible for advanced 
business workshops. 

"Chief Executive Roundtables'—a two-year training program for 
women whose businesses gross more than $1 million annually. 

® Acounseling hotline and other counseling services. 

Since the program's inception, more than 26,000 women have been 
helped by AWED services, over half of them with individual counseling. 
Minority women alone represent 18 percent of those trained and 25 
percent of those counseled by the organization. 

Among women who have participated in the 18-month training pro- 
gram since 1977, less than one percent have subsequently declared 
bankruptcy—a healthy contrast to the national average for all small 
businesses. 

But AWED doesn't benefit just entrepreneurial women. It benefits 
the people they hire. And it helps to produce millions of dollars in tax 
revenue. 

Support for AWED has come both from the private sector as well as 
the government. This year, the organization needs more than $550,000 
in private funds for its New York City operation, and another $689,000 
to develop its National Program Office, launch a program in Chicago, 
and lay its foundation in Los Angeles. 

Mobil is proud to be a supporter of AWED. We encourage your 
company to do the same. Write to Beatrice A. Fitzpatrick, President, 
American Woman's Economic Development Corporation, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, NY. 10165, or call (212) 692-9100. 

After all, an investment in AWED is an investment in the majority— 
the women who make up 54 percent of our population. 


Mobil 
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n January, Ronald Reagan called the 
idea “very risky.’ Three weeks ago, in 
a TV speech to the nation, he said it 
“would jeopardize our security.” Early 
this month, he added the adjective “irre- 
sponsible.” Even last week, when allies in 


Lisbon, the last stop on Reagan’s Europe- 
an tour, the President, in the doubtlessly 
understated words of one adviser, “wasn’t 
thrilled about it.” 

But by then Reagan had no choice. 
If he still wanted sweeping cuts in civil- 
ian spending, he would have to swallow 
a budget resolution that included a pro- 
vision for what he called “zero growth” 
for the military: no increase in Pen- 
tagon outlays next year beyond what 
is necessary to keep up with infla- 
tion. Nothing else could squeak through 
the Republican-controlled Senate—and 
even so, the vote scheduled on Thursday 
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Washington phoned White House aides in | 
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Retreating on Defense 





was going to be breathtakingly close. 

The President finally said yes, and 
Senate Majority Leader Robert Dole 
quickly spread the word. Secretary of 
Defense Caspar Weinberger, who had 
turned Reagan against accepting deep 
cuts in military spending many times be- 
fore, phoned Lisbon to protest. Stories dif- 
fered as to whether he got through to Rea- 
gan directly; in any case, he was too late. 
The President got on the transatlantic 
phone, according to some accounts, to call 
wavering Senators and urge them to ac- 
cept the deal he had so long resisted. 

He prevailed—but barely. Needing 
every vote, Republican leaders sum- 
moned California Senator Pete Wilson 
from Bethesda Naval Hospital, where he 
was recuperating from surgery to remove 
a ruptured appendix. Wilson arrived in an 
ambulance as the roll call was in progress 
at 1:30 a.m. Friday; hospital aides trun- 





In a cliff-hanger, the President gets a budget with no military growth 


dled him onto the Senate floor in a wheel- 
chair, a needle and intravenous tube still 
inserted in his arm. Senators gave Wilson 
a standing ovation, which he turned to 
laughter by asking deadpan, “What is the 
question?” He voted yes on the budget 
resolution, but Hawaii Democrat Spark 
Matsunaga rushed in from his Senate of- 
fice to vote no, and the tally was dead- 
locked at 49-49. Vice President George 
Bush was in the chair, however; he had 





cut short a Western speechmaking tour | 


| and rushed back from Phoenix Thursday 


morning. Bush cast the tie-breaking vote. 

Majority Leader Dole uncorked some 
champagne bottles in his office at 4 a.m. 
to celebrate, and took a call from Reagan 
in Lisbon, where it was 10 a.m. “We know 
you're a little disappointed on defense,” 
Dole told the President, “but we may have 
some adjustment later on.” Senate Budget 
Committee Chairman Pete Domenici 











took the phone to promise Reagan that 
the final figure on military spending, after 
all congressional budget action is com- 
pleted, would be “no lower than this num- 
ber or we just won't have a budget.” 

Reagan chose to treat the Senate vote 
as a triumph. Coming home from Europe 
Friday afternoon, he stepped off a Marine 
helicopter onto the South Lawn of the 
White House and exclaimed to a welcom- 
ing crowd of more than 100 Government 
employees, salted with luminaries like 
Treasury Secretary James Baker: “How 
sweet it is to return to a 50-49 Senate vic- 
tory for spending restraint and no tax in- 
crease!” He insisted that if zero real 
growth in military spending is inadequate 
to protect the national security, “I will not 
hesitate to request, and the Senate leaders 
have assured me that they will consider, 
supplemental funding.” Said Reagan: 
“This was the only serious deficit-reduc- 
tion package that could pass the Senate.” 


hite House aides contended 
that the budget resolution, 
military spending aside, gave 
Reagan most of what he want- 
ed. Dole estimated it would reduce outlays 
by $56 billion below the totals foreseen 
earlier for fiscal 1986, which starts Oct. 1, 
and by $295 billion over three years. Both 
figures are a bit higher than Reagan had 
requested in his February budget. If all 
projections prove out, the deficit would 
shrink from an anticipated $213 billion in 
the current fiscal year to less than $100 
billion by fiscal 1988 
But the composition of the cuts is not 
quite what Reagan had suggested. The 
President accepted a one-year freeze on 
Social Security benefits, which otherwise 
would go up 4% within the next year as an 
adjustment for inflation. That exposed 
him to bitter charges that he was violating 
a 1984 campaign pledge never to approve 
any cut in benefits. The President rather 
lamely replied at his farewell-to-Europe 
press conference in Lisbon that he had 
never intended to guarantee increases, 
but merely to protect the aged against 
reductions 
The budget resolution abolishes 13 
federal civilian programs, as Reagan 
had asked. But it keeps in existence at 
reduced funding levels several other pro- 
grams and agencies that Reagan wanted 
to eliminate. It also reduces spending 
less than the President recommended for 
such major programs as Medicare and 
farm subsidies 
In essence, the Senate took money for 
social programs from the military. The 
$302.5 billion in Pentagon spending au- 
thority (the right to sign contracts) that 
the Senate approved for fiscal 1986 is a bit 
more than $20 billion below Reagan’s ini- 
| tial request in February, and $10.3 billion 
| less than a compromise figure the Presi- 
dent grudgingly approved five weeks ago 
The resolution would allow the military 
budget to rise 3% in excess of the expect- 
ed rate of inflation in each of the following 
two years; Reagan initially wanted in- 
creases of 8.2% and 8.8% 
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Weinberger did not hide his chagrin 
“Nobody wanted to make these cuts,” he 
said. “The President didn’t, and I certain- 
ly didn’t.” Though the Pentagon does not 
yet know what it will do without, the vote 
seems sure to slow the U.S. military build- 
up that was one of Reagan’s proudest ac- 
complishments throughout his first term 
(see box) 


he immediate concern of the Pen- 
tagon and the White House will be 
to keep the Democratic-controlled 
House from reducing the military 
budget increase even below the rate of in- 
flation (estimated by the Senate at 3.4% 
for the Pentagon in the next fiscal year) 
House Budget Committee Chairman Wil- 
| liam Gray complained that “still, under 
the Senate proposal, the Pentagon would 
receive an increase for inflation while do- 
mestic programs would be frozen or cut.” 
Gray pledged a “more equitable” House 
resolution. His opposite number in the 
Senate, Domenici, replied that rather 
than agree to any further military cuts he 
would boycott an eventual House-Senate 
conference and leave Congress with no 
budget resolution at all 
However this fight comes out, it was 
obvious early on to almost everyone ex- 
cept Reagan and Weinberger that even 
the Republican-controlled Senate would 
not pass any significant increase in mili- 
tary spending this year. The politics were 
simple: Senate Republicans figured they 
| had to do something to cut the budget def- 
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Senators Dole and Domenici and Tie-Breaker Bush flashing broad grins after the 50-49 victory 


icit before it did real damage to the al- 
ready slowing U.S. economy. But the cuts 
in civilian spending that Reagan de- 
manded were bitterly unpopular with 
many of their constituents. To mollify 
them, the Republicans felt they had to 
make the Pentagon share in the sacrifice 
All those tales of military extravagance, 
of $400 hammers and $600 toilet seats, 
had taken a toll. A feeling had grown too 
that after years of rapid increases in mili- 
tary spending under Reagan, U.S. fight- 
ing strength had been adequately rebuilt. | 

The public seems to agree. In a new 
poll for TIME by Yankelovich, Skelly & 
White Inc.,* respondents were asked 
what they thought was the gravest prob- 
lem the nation faced. Some 23% volun- 
teered the budget deficit as an answer, 
more than those identifying any other 
subject. What should be done to reduce 
the deficit? Cut spending, said 60%. What 
spending? Respondents put military out- 
lays at the top of the hit list; 64% wanted 
them slashed 

Reagan long seemed oblivious to this 
feeling. His own popularity is still high; 
61% of respondents in the Yankelovich 
poll judged him to be providing generally 
excellent leadership, about the same rat- 
ing as over the past year and a half (the 
poll was taken in the middle of the uproar 


*The pollster interviewed 1,000 registered voters be- 
tween April 30 and May 2. The potential sampling 
error is plus or minus 3%. When compared with the 
results of previous polls, the potential sampling error 
is plus or minus 4.5% 
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over his visit to the German cemetery at 
Bitburg). The President originally pro- 
posed a military budget increase of 5.9% 
in excess of inflation; in April he came 
down grudgingly to 3%, but would not 
budge beyond that. 
As the President left on his ten-day 
| European swing and Senate voting began 
on parts of the budget package, Dole tried 
out varying combinations of spending 
cuts in about 100 meetings with shifting 
coalitions of Senators. But the voting line- 
up kept coming out the same. Faced with 
almost unanimous Democratic opposi- 
tion, Dole needed every Republican vote. 
But ten to twelve Republicans adamantly 
refused to approve any military increase 
that would exceed the inflation rate. 
By last week Dole knew he had to put 
a full budget resolution to a vote quickly; 
ballots on individual provisions would 
shred the package beyond recognition. He 
put the deal together with the help of 
White House Lobbyist Max Friedersdorf 
and Budget Director David Stockman, 
who spent nearly all his time during the 
final week in Dole’s three-room office 
suite. They put through a series of calls to 
Reagan’s traveling party in Lisbon— 
White House Chief of Staff Donald Regan 
took most of them—informing the Presi- 
dent’s aides what was happening. 
Weinberger’s role in the end-game 
maneuvering seems to have been periph- 
eral. The Secretary of Defense visited 
Dole’s office at midweek to make a final, 
unavailing plea for a 3% military budget 

















Military spending 


tsubsidies , 
(Amtrak, airports, etc.) 59% 
Pension plans fi 

een hol 52% 
Farm price supports 35% 
Military salaries 35% 
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increase in excess of inflation. His final 
call or calls to Lisbon got no different re- 
sult, and he left Washington for his sum- 
mer home in Northeast Harbor, Me., be- 
fore the Senate vote. White House aides 
say he did not speak directly with the Pres- 
ident as the decision was being made. 
Weinberger took strong exception to those 
suggestions. “I had no problem reaching 
him,” he said. “One way or another, we are 
always able to talk.” 

By Wednesday afternoon Stockman 


transmitted the numbers to Lisbon by 
electronic facsimile, and Dole, Domenici 
and Friedersdorf placed a this-or-nothing 
conference call to Regan. The chief of 
staff took the news to Reagan as he was 
dressing for dinner with the President of 
Portugal. “Is this the best deal we can 
get?” asked Reagan. His chief of staff re- 
plied that it was. Regan phoned Dole 
Thursday morning with the President's 
acceptance, and the last roundup of votes 
began. Four Republicans who could not 
accept the civilian spending reductions 
voted against the budget resolution. Dole 
won over only one Democrat, Edward 
Zorinsky of Nebraska. But his vote and 
Bush’s proved decisive. 

White House aides insisted that Rea- 
gan had known all along he would have to 
give on military spending and had been 
following his often repeated theory of ef- 
fective bargaining: ask for more than you 
can get and offer not even the slightest 
hint of concession until absolutely sure 
you have obtained the maximum. As the 
President himself put it to reporters in 
Lisbon, “I've always kind of believed in 
leaving a cushion there for dealing.” Rea- 
gan’s advisers observed, too, that the civil- 
ian spending cuts in the budget resolution 
further Reagan’s objective of reducing the 
size and power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, an overriding goal. While all that is 
true, the definition of what constitutes the 
best deal that Reagan can get has clearly 
changed. —By George J. Church. Reported by 
Sam Allis and Alessandra Stanley/Washington 
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End of the Big Buildup 
WwW hen he was elected in 1980, Ronald Reagan warned that 
the U.S. was facing a security threat from the Soviet 
Union so great that only a massive infusion of funds could pos- 
sibly check it. In the ensuing years, he and Defense Secretary 
Caspar Weinberger saw to it that a fundamental component of 
the Reagan Revolution was a military buildup unrivaled in 
peacetime history. Suddenly, because of exigencies on the 
home front, that is coming to a halt. Reagan’s surprising ac- 
quiescence raises a critical question: Will the budget freeze un- 
leash all the dangers that he has warned against? 
“This is not encouraging for people interested in the na- 
tional security,” a subdued Weinberger said from his vacation 


home in Maine after the Senate vote. Earlier this year he testi- 
fied that a freeze on the defense budget 


liberal Washington group. Most likely to face elimination 
are those on the verge of making the transition from devel- 
opment to production. Among them: the Sergeant York bat- 
tlefield air defense gun (DIVAD) and the advanced medium- 
range air-to-air missile (AMRAAM), both of which have been 
plagued by testing and cost problems. 

Rather than eliminate most weapons, the Pentagon will 
probably stretch out production runs, which will end up be- 
ing more expensive in the long term. In addition, research 
and development, which has blossomed under the Reagan 
spigot, may come under fire, perhaps even threatening the 
future of the Star Wars initiative. As in past years, training, 
spare parts and operations may suffer most because cuts in 
these areas are less visible than the abandonment of entire 
weapons systems. Says former Defense Secretary James 
Schlesinger: “We will see a decline in readiness.” Pentagon 
Officials hope that Congress will be 





would cause a “delay of about three or | 
four years in the present schedule of the 
B-1 ... and mean a 38% reduction of 
tactical aircrafl, a 50% reduction in 
Army and Air Force helicopters.” 
Others are less worried about the 
Pentagon's ability to cope. “The Com- 
mander in Chief thought it was all 
right,” noted Robert Dole. Most major 
weapons systems, like the B-1 B bomb- 
er, are too far into production to be cut 
significantly. “They have basically got 
the buildup already structured and will 
be able to carry on most of the existing 
programs,” says Stephen Daggett of 








flexible in imposing the freeze. “All 
we hope is that it’s balanced,” says As- 
sistant Defense Secretary Lawrence 
Korb. “If they funded airplanes before, 
we want them to fund pilots and run- 
ways now. Don’t buy guns without 
buying ammunition.” 

“We'll cut the things that hurt us 
the least, not the things we need the 
most,” Weinberger said. But he is hop- 
ing for, and seems to be counting on, a 
supplemental appropriation later this 
year. Under the freeze, Weinberger 
said, “we'd have to give up a lot of very 
useful things. With the supplemental, 
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the Center for Defense Information, a Weinberger: “This is not encouraging” 


we could put it all back.” 
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Kemp and Kasten at Senate Finance Committee hearing: never a better chance for change 





Reagan’s Second Front 


The push for a tax-reform plan may begin this week 


lready embattled on its budget plans, 

the Reagan Administration seems de- 
termined to wage a simultaneous econom- 
ic war on an equally contentious front: tax 
reform. The President is preparing to un- 
veil ‘Treasury II,” a watered-down ver- 
sion of the Treasury Department's reform 
proposals of last November. The idea is to 
produce a simpler and fairer system while 
raising about the same amount of revenue 
The method: eliminate many deductions 
and reduce overall tax rates. Reagan in- 
tends to give the latest reforms a big send- 
off with a national TV speech, just as he 
did, with mixed results, when he unveiled 
his budget 

The scent of reform is in the air on 
Capitol Hill as well. The leaders of the 
movement span the political spectrum 
They include Senator Bill Bradley of New 
Jersey and Congressman Richard Gep- 
hardt of Missouri, both moderate Demo- 
crats, Senator Bob Kasten of Wisconsin 
and Congressman Jack Kemp of New 
York, both conservative Republicans. In 
the Senate last week, Finance Committee 
Chairman Bob Packwood began hear- 
ings on at least three different tax- 
reform packages, predicting flat- C_ 
ly, “There will be a tax-reform 
bill this year.” If there is not, de- 
clared Delaware Republican William 
Roth, the committee’s first witness, “we 
will have in this country the tax equiva- 
lent of the Boston Tea Party, except that it 
will be the politicians instead of the tea 
that gets tossed overboard.” 

TIME’s latest Yankelovich poll shows 
that, by a 51%-to-17% vote, Americans 
support the general idea of a “flat tax.” 
The reform concept is popular because, 
the poll shows, only 2% consider the ex- 
isting tax system “very fair” and 24% 
view it as “not fair at all.” When specific 
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deductions are cited, however, such as 
those for home-mortgage interest, chari- 
table contributions and property taxes, 
large majorities oppose any move to ban 
them. That, of course, is at the heart of the 
dilemma faced by the reformers 

The Treasury Department's original 
plan, produced largely by former Secre- 
tary Donald Regan, stirred such a flurry 
of objections that the President ordered 
up a revised version designed to retain 
many popular tax breaks. The work was 
overseen by the new Secretary, James 
Baker. Ironically, the changes were fun- 
neled to the President through his new 
chief of staff, Regan, who had switched 


jobs with Baker 


While Reagan had not approved all 
details by the end of last week, the outlines 
of Treasury LI are beginning to emerge. As 
in the earlier version, the top tax rate will 
be 35% (rather than the current 50%) 
People will still be allowed to deduct the 
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the tax deduction for - - - 
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mortgage interest on their primary home, 
but the White House is considering limits 
on tax breaks for vacation houses. In an- 
other controversial move, Reagan is ex- 
pected to call for the elimination of deduc- 
tions for state and local taxes, including 
the property tax. Treasury I had proposed 
that workers must consider as taxable in- 
come various fringe benefits, such as 
health and life insurance; Treasury IT will 
probably recommend that most such 
benefits escape taxation. Contributions to 
charities will remain deductible, but prob- 
ably only if they exceed 1% of an individ- 
ual’s adjusted gross income 
The earlier version proposed treating 
capital gains as ordinary income and thus 
taxable at up to 35%. Treasury II would re- 
tain roughly the current rate for these 
gains, a maximum of 20% for individuals, 
and may even phase in more generous 
treatment later. Business leaders have been 
fiercely fighting to protect accelerated de- 
preciation, which permits companies to 
take write-offs for new investments more 
quickly than those assets depreciate. The 
new plan will retain some form of speeded 
depreciation. In addition, the oil and gas 
lobbies are likely to win the retention of 
such tax breaks as oil-depletion allowances 
and fast write-offs for exploratory drilling 
costs. Despite corporate protests, however 
the plan is likely to call for the elimination 
of investment tax credits, which provide 
special benefits to encourage the purchase 
of new equipment 
With tax reform being compromised 
and complicated in the face of special-in- 
terest pressure, some legislators have pro- 
posed a “minimum tax,” from 15% to 25% 
of income, as a way to keep corporations 
(and perhaps some high-income individ- 
uals as well) from piling up deductions so 
that they pay no federal income tax at all 
Many highly profitable corporations have 
been able to do just that. Still, most of the 
reformers consider this a cop-out that 
would hinder enactment of fundamental 
changes. As Bradley told Packwood’s 
committee: “If we reform the system, we 
won't need a minimum tax.” Toadopt one, 
he claimed, would be “an admission of 
failure.” The minimum tax, however, has 
won general approval in the Senate, which 
passed a nonbinding resolution endorsing 
the principle, and has some 55 sponsors 
jin the House. The Administration 
») may propose such a tax too 
The battle over tax reform 
and the minimum tax promises to pro- 
voke the most heated lobbying that Capi- 
tol Hill has seen in years, much of it 
aimed at protecting the myriad tax de- 
ductions enacted over the decades. But 
with the polls clearly showing that the 
people want a fairer and simpler tax code 
the leaders of both parties seem eager to 
follow. Now that the President appears 
ready to join the battle, tax reform may 
never have a better chance of getting past 
the proposal! stage By Ed Magnuson. Re- 
ported by Neil MacNeil and Christopher Redman/ 
Washington 
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A Message 
For Moscow 


Reagan uses his Europe 
trip to clear the air 





speech to the European Parliament 

in Strasbourg, France, but his real 
audience was in Moscow. For some time, 
Reagan's aides had been concerned that 
the U.S. was sending confusing signals 
to the Soviets; Strasbourg seemed a per- 
fect place to clarify American positions. 
Speaking on the 40th anniversary of V-E 
day, Reagan offered olive branches from 
a mailed fist. He charged that the Soviets 
were building first-strike nuclear weapons 
and vowed that the U.S. would “resist at- 
tempts by the Soviet Union to use or 
threaten force against others, or to impose 
its system on others by force.’ But in a 
conciliatory tone, Reagan said the US. 
was eager to make headway at the arms- 
control talks in Geneva, and that it built 
nuclear weapons “not in the pursuit of su- 
periority but merely of balance.” The 
President did not, however, offer any new 
US. concessions, and he reiterated his 
commitment to his Star Wars plan. 

At virtually the same time that Rea- 
gan addressed the European Parliament, 
Soviet Leader Mikhail Gorbachev was 
giving his own V-E day anniversary 
speech at the Kremlin. He too mixed hard 
rhetoric with soft sell, but overall his lan- 
guage was tougher than Reagan’s. The 
US., he claimed, was “the forward edge 
of the war menace to mankind.” Never- 
theless, Gorbachev said his country was 
ready for a thaw in relations. “From our 
point of view, détente is not the end aim of 
politics,” he said. “It is needed, but only as 
a transitional stage from a world cluttered 


Ri Reagan was delivering a 


ternational security system.” 

The long-distance dialogue took on 
added significance because of the sched- 
uled meeting in Vienna this week between 
Secretary of State George Shultz and Sovi- 
et Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko. 
Shultz said that the issues raised in 
Reagan’s speech—arms reduction, the 
Strategic Defense Initiative, and “confi- 
dence-building” measures such as better 
communications between the U.S. and 
Soviet military chiefs—would serve as his 
agenda for the conference. The two offi- 
cials are also expected to discuss the pos- 
sibility of a Reagan-Gorbachey summit 
this fall. Said Shultz: “When the Soviet 
Union is ready for such discussions, 
they'll take place.” 

After the vexing economic summit in 
Bonn and the controversial visit to the 
Bitburg military cemetery, Reagan’s sec- 
ond week in Europe was largely upbeat 








with arms to a reliable and embracing in- 
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@ The President addresses 8,500 enthusiastic West German students at a Hambach Castle 
rally; below, anti-American protesters before Reagan's arrival in Madrid 
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@ In Spain, Reagan praises the country’s democratic government at a state dinner and establishes an instant rapport with Prime Minister Felipe 
Gonzalez; the First Lady displays some fancy footwork in an impromptu flamenco 
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and colorful, with everything from a joy- 
ous German pep rally to unruly Spanish 
protests. The Strasbourg speech put the 
President back on the diplomatic high 
ground. The address underscored the 
theme of resurgent democracy that Rea- 
gan repeated throughout his ten-day stay 
in Europe. “History is on the side of the 
free,” he said, “because freedom is right 
and because freedom works.” 

The President could not have picked a 
tougher audience than the one in Stras- 
bourg. Possessing almost no legislative 
power, the European Parliament is 
nevertheless a good place to grand- 
stand. Its 434 elected officials are 
mostly conservative, with a smat- 
tering of special-interest fringe 
groups and Communists. The 
hard-core leftists, including British 
Laborites, German Greens and a 
few French and Greek Commu- 
| nists, were determined to give 
Reagan a hard time. As _ he 
criticized Soviet intervention in Af- 
ghanistan, they began to heckle and 
boo. Reagan faltered in his delivery, 
and many spectators thought the 
leftists had disturbed him. In fact, 
his TelePrompTer had malfunc- 
tioned. When he outlined U.S. poli- 
cy toward the Soviets, some 20 Par- 
liamentarians staged an ostenta- 
tious walkout. “You know, I’ve 
learned something useful,” Reagan 
said. “Maybe if I talk long enough 
in my own Congress, some of those 
will walk out.” 

The next day Reagan was non- 
chalant about the Soviet leader's 
stinging rhetoric. His response to 
Gorbachev's charge that the U.S. 
is a “menace” to peace: “Who is he 
to talk?” The President’s jocular 
comeback indicated that after a 
trying first week on the Continent, 
his spirits were revived. This was 
evident at the beginning of last 
week when he spoke at a German 
youth rally at the 700-year-old 
Hambach Castle. The enthusiastic 
crowd of 8,500 interrupted his 


more than I am,” said the President. 
“They don’t bother me.” 

In Madrid, Reagan repeatedly voiced 
his hope that Spain would remain in 
NATO, a question Spaniards will decide by 
referendum next year. For his part, Prime 
Minister Felipe Gonzalez urged Reagan 
to decrease the American military force 
of 12,000 stationed at four bases in Spain; 
the treaty allowing the bases expires in 
1988, and Spain wants to renegotiate a re- 
duced force level well before then. With 
its ethnic ties to Central America, Spain is 





Reagan in Strasbourg: olive branches from a mailed fist 





Gorbachev in Moscow: mixing hard rhetoric with soft sell 
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“Workers of the world—forgive me!” 

The First Lady let her hair down as | 
well. During a visit to Madrid’s School of | 
Dramatic Arts and Dance, she was per- | 
suaded to join some young pupils in the 
flamenco. Said one dance instructor: “Her 
rhythm was good, but she should take 
time to learn to use her arms.” 

At Portela Military Airport in Lisbon, 
the final stop on the Reagans’ Euro- 
pean trip, they were greeted by President 
Antonio Ramalho Eanes. Portugal's lead- 
er is one of Reagan’s biggest European 
boosters, and the crowd waved 
American flags and held up a ban- 
ner reading WE LOVE REAGAN. At 
the Portuguese parliament, the 
President laughed off another 
Communist walkout (“I'm sorry 
that some of the chairs on the left 
seem to be uncomfortable”) and 
hailed the host country’s eleven- 
year-old democracy. Said Reagan: 
“It is the democratic world that is 
flexible, vibrant and growing— 
bringing its people higher and 
higher standards of living even as 
freedom grows and deepens.” 

At the Queluz Palace last Fri- 
day, a chipper Reagan held a press 
conference to mark the end of his 
European journey. White House 
Aide Michael Deaver had called it 
“without question the hardest trip 
of his presidency,” and Reagan 
admitted “some anguishing mo- 
ments” along with “many highs.” 
Declared he: “We are returning 
home, mission accomplished.” 

More impartial witnesses gave 
his trip mixed reviews. The Bonn 
economic summit ended in disap- 
pointment when French President 
Frangois Mitterrand refused to 
join the other leaders in agreeing to 
a new round of trade talks. Reagan 
managed to defuse the Bitburg up- 
roar, but the incident nevertheless 
left a sour taste. By and large, how- 
ever, Reagan handled his diplo- 
matic duties with sensitivity and 
skill. Whether they liked him or 
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speech 40 times with applause. 
Reagan’s handling of the Bitburg 
affair had clearly endeared him to many 
Germans. Said Joachim Fest, co-publish- 
er of the conservative Frankfurt newspa- 
per Allgemeine Zeitung: “Everybody was 
very impressed by Reagan. He said all the 
right words at the right moment.” 

Next stop was Madrid, where the 
Reagans were greeted by Spain’s King 
Juan Carlos and Queen Sofia. The day be- 
fore their arrival, 500,000 demonstrators 
in twelve Spanish cities protested the 
presidential visit and Spain’s membership 
in NATO. When the Reagans reached the 
capital, 5,000 demonstrators blocked traf- 
fic in downtown Madrid, and mobs of 
youths charged toward the American em- 
bassy but were forced back by club-wield- 
ing riot police. “I don’t know anyone in 


the world who is used to demonstrations 
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A long-distance dialogue between the superpowers. 


also unhappy with the Reagan Adminis- 
tration’s hard-line policies in Nicaragua, 
most recently the trade embargo. While 
Reagan and Gonzalez did not settle their 
differences on Central America, the 
Spanish felt that their position received a 
respectful hearing. 

Reagan and Gonzalez seemed to es- 
tablish an instant rapport, and even trad- 
ed anti-Communist jokes over lunch. 
Reagan told an old one about a Soviet 
farmer who claims his potato crop is so 
abundant “it reaches to the foot of God.” 
When a visiting commissar reminds the 
farmer that “there is no God,” the local 
replies, “There aren't any potatoes ei- 
ther.” Gonzalez responded with the one 
about Karl Marx returning from the 








grave and going on TV in Moscow to say, 


not, Europeans coukd no longer 
dismiss him as an unschooled cow- 
boy, as they did a few short years ago. 

Ultimately Reagan’s visit will be 
judged by whether it strengthened the 
alliance and struck the right note on deal- 
ing with Moscow. Said Reagan in Lisbon: 
“We set forth a sensible framework 
for improved Soviet relations based on 
strength, realism, peaceful competition 
and negotiations.” He said he was ready 
for a summit whenever Gorbachev was. 
“So the ball is in their court, first to decide 
whether he’s coming here, and then, sec- 
ond, as to time and place for such a 
meeting, if he’s willing.” No one could 
tell whether Gorbachev planned to keep 
the ball in play or smash it out of 
bounds. — By Jacob V. Lamar Jr. Reported 
by Laurence |. Barrett and Barrett Seaman 
with Reagan 
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Is Ronald Reagan losing his seemingly 
unerring touch? After one of the President's 


| most trying weeks, TIME’s Washington bu- 








reau chief analyzes why Reagan is running 
into trouble on a number of fronts. 


here is a common denominator to 

Ronald Reagan’s current cluster of 
setbacks in domestic and foreign policy: 
his penchant for proposing simple solu- 
tions to complex problems has finally 
caught up with him. By no means is this 
feature of his difficulties bound to prove 
fatal to him politically; nor is it a function 
of his conservative ideology. Rather, it is 
the downside of his wizardry as a politi- 
cian and asa leader. 

In some ways, the essence of po- 
litical leadership is being able to re- 
duce a complex, perhaps intractable 
problem toa simple formulation and 
make it seem amenable to a simple 
solution. Otherwise, most of those 
whom the leader leads will neither 
understand the problem nor have 
much hope in their—and his—abili- 
ty to solve it. Without such hope, 
they will be less likely to follow. Of- 
ten, of course, they cannot truly 
solve the problem; they (and, once 
again, he) can only cope with it. But 
merely coping is usually not good 
enough as a promise of leadership. 
The trick is being able to make the 
world look manageable, keeping the 
guidelines for doing so fairly simple, 
while making the necessary accom- 
modations to reality and to oppo- 
nents who will not go away. 

Other Presidents—indeed, other 
leaders of many nations and many 
stripes—have found their ability to 
perform that trick sorely tested with 
changing circumstances. Sometimes 
their comeuppance has been tempo- 
rary, sometimes permanent. Win- 
ston Churchill, for example, was the 
man of the hour for Britain and the 
alliance during World War II because of a 
magnificent stubbornness and attach- 
ment to basic, simple principles. Those 
same qualities, when applied to the post- 
war world, no longer seemed so magnifi- 
cent; and Churchill’s constituents, for all 
their gratitude, turned him out. 

For years it has been a key part of Rea- 
gan’s style and appeal to practice a combi- 
nation of reductionism and operational op- 
timism. Call it voodoo (as George Bush 
once did) or genius (as George Bush now 
does), it has made for successful politics, of- 
ten stunningly so. The principal examples: 
> Problem: the budget deficit. Cause: Big 
Government. Solution: a constitutional 
amendment requiring a balanced budget 
> Problem: the danger of another reces- 
sion. Cause: the fear of a rise in interest 
rates, also a symptom of Big Government 
spending. Solution: supply-side economics, 
which means lower spending, lower taxes 
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Running Out of Easy Answers 











and an exuberant private sector that cre- 
ates general prosperity. 

> Problem: instability in the Third World. 
Cause: Soviet mischief-making. Solution: 
pressure Soviet client states with a ven- 
geance and make countermischief for the 
Soviet Union itself. 

> Problem: the specter of “another Cuba” 
in Nicaragua. Cause: the Sandinista re- 
gime. Solution: bring down that regime by 
backing the contras. 

> Problem: a deterioration in Soviet-- 
American relations. Cause: a lack of 
“understanding” between the two leader- 
ships. Solution: a summit with Gorbachev. 
> Problem: the threat of nuclear war. 
Cause: traditional deterrence, which re- 


lies on the suicide pact of Mutual Assured 
Destruction. Solution: render offensive 
nuclear weapons impotent and obsolete 
with the Strategic Defense Initiative. 

In all these cases, the causes of the 
problems are more complex, and the solu- 
tions more elusive, than the Reaganesque 
propositions suggest. Reagan and the 
Reaganauts surely know that. What the 
nation is seeing now, as Reagan’s troubles 
seem suddenly and simultaneously to be 
coming home to roost, is how the Presi- 
dent and his Administration, after 4% 
charmed years, adjust to the three-way 
collision involving the simplicity of their 
slogans, the complexity of the problems 
and the elusiveness of solutions. 

The boomlet for a balanced-budget 
amendment to the Constitution is running 
out of steam in state legislatures around 
the country, and a good thing too, since 
the only thing worse than having faith in 














Reagan's wizardry as a politician is his problem as President | 


such a measure would be having to abide | 
by it. The amendment would be an artifi- | 
cial attempt to accomplish with the stroke 
of a pen something that has so far defied 
the natural process of Government. As 
long as the President cannot send up a 
balanced budget and the Congress cannot 
pass one, it is pointless to give the 
exhortation the force of law. 


4 n Nicaragua, Reagan is coming to 
terms with the twin facts that 1) the 
Sandinistas can be neither dislodged nor 
transformed into democrats, and 2) Con- 
gress is not going to continue waging war 
against another government under the 
pretext of “humanitarian aid” to its 
enemies. 

In Soviet-American relations, 
Reagan is backing away from the 
idea that he will necessarily come out 
ahead in a face-to-face encounter 
with the tough and telegenic Gorba- 
chev. Part of the reason for Reagan’s 
vigorous conduct of his long-distance 
debate with Gorbachev last week 
was his desire and that of his aides to 
cool the summit fever they them- 
selves started months before. On Star | 
Wars and arms control, a number of 
his advisers, including Secretary of 
State George Shultz and National 
Security Adviser Bud McFarlane, 
seem to be quietly laying the ground 
for the day, sometime before No- 
vember 1988, when the U.S. may 
scale back its high hopes for the high 
frontier in exchange for significant 
reductions in (but not the elimina- 
tion of) nuclear weapons. It is one of 
the benign ironies that this President 
who came into office more skeptical 
ofarms control than any of his prede- 
cessors and who presided over the 
worst breakdown in the history of the 
process could yet sign the most sig- 
nificant arms-control treaty ever 
Star Wars and Soviet fear of the pro- 
gram give him that leverage. 

In all those cases and others as 
well, compromise between Reagan's sim- 
ple answers and life’s complex problems 
is unavoidable. What is more, working to 
achieve a compromise is almost always a 
better way of coping with the real world 
than hurling slogans at a problem. The 
good news for the country last week was 
that in coming to terms with the Senate 
on the budget, Reagan showed himself to 
be a pragmatist with a sense of when to 
yield and when to deal. He has demon- 
strated that side of himself in the past, 
notably during his governorship of Cali- 
fornia. The Great Communicator can 
also be the Great Accommodator. Ac- 
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| commodation can be as important a part 


really are. 


of leadership as his amply demonstrated 
ability to make difficult problems, and 
their solutions, sound simpler than they 
By Strobe Talbott 
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If you’ve been thinking about buying a new We're proud to be an Equal Credit Opportunity 
car or light truck, make your move in May. company. 

And save with 8.8% GMAC financing. This 

special 8.8% rate is available for terms up to 
48 months to all qualified retail buyers at 
participating GM Dealers. You must take 
delivery out of stock by May 31, 1985. 

Dealer financial participation may affect the 
final negotiated price of the vehicle. Fleet sales 
and leased units are not eligible for this offer. 

Let your General Motors Dealer show 
you how you can save on these exciting 
GM models with 8.8% GMAC financing. 


It’s as easy as... 








Typist = Driver 


Los Angeles adjusts its salaries 





os Angeles Mayor Tom Bradley said 

he was sending “a message to all cities 
across this country.” Flanked by union of- 
ficials and cily aides, he announced last 
week that municipal pay scales would be 
adjusted so that salaries for jobs held 
mainly by women would be comparable 
to those for positions traditionally held by 
males. Los Angeles thus became the larg- 
est city to adopt the controversial system 
of “comparable worth,” which attempts 
to calculate the value of different jobs, 
from secretary to warehouseman, based 
on factors such as education, responsibil- 
ities and work conditions. Claimed Ger- 





ald McEntee, president of the American 
Federation of State, County and Munici- 
pal Employees: “The momentum in elim- 
inating sex bias from public-sector wage 
scales is now irreversible.” 

Federal law requires that workers in 
the same job cannot be paid differently 
because of their sex or race. Comparable 
worth takes “equal pay for equal work” a 
long step further, requiring similar pay for 
jobs of similar value. The problem, and a 
devilishly difficult one, is to decide 
which jobs are comparable. In Los Ange- 
les, for instance, stenographers and typists 
have been paid about 15% less than driv- 
ers and warehouse workers. Under the 
new system painstakingly negotiated by 
AFSCME and the city, all are considered to 
be doing comparable work. The agree- 
ment, which will cost $12 million in salary 





hikes for 3,900 workers, was supported by 
male employees, who will not lose any pay 
in the process. 

Many “women’s” jobs have historical- 
ly paid less than “men’s” jobs. But cor- 
recting these differentials through compa- 
rable-worth rulings will substantially 
alter the workings of the labor market, al- 
lowing theoretical calculations and arbi- 
trary rulings by a new tier of bureaucrats 
to supplant the forces of supply and de- 
mand. The U.S. Commission on Civil 
Rights last month rejected comparable 
worth, saying it would lead to “a radical 
reordering of our economic system.” Nev- 
ertheless, it has already been adopted, at 
least in principle, by Minnesota and New 
York. In addition, studies are under way 
in 25 other states to determine how such 
adjustments could be made. R 




















The Late Hurrah 


J ustice delayed, insists the legal axiom, is justice denied. 
Some similar principle must apply to gratitude. When of- 
fered too late it turns into something else, a thank-you made 
soggy by the slop-over of guilt and apology. It was scarcely 
surprising, then, that many Viet Nam War veterans were 
somewhat wary when New York City cranked up a wel- 
come-home parade ten years after the end of the conflict. 

But last week’s outpouring of public warmth and support 
for the veterans was massive and genuine beyond dispute: a 
gesture of splendid grandeur. As sheer spectacle, the tribute 
was a rousing success. It was vintage Big Apple, a ticker-tape 
parade through the canyons of lower Manhattan. Blizzards 
of litter (duly calculated to be 468 tons). Bands blaring (God 
Bless America and The Caisson Song). Onlookers shouting 
down from skyscraping heights. Placards and posters flash- 
ing and bobbing (YOU'RE OUR HEROES and THANK YOU FOR 
YOUR SACRIFICES). Throngs (perhaps a million, according to 
police) cheering, clapping and even weeping at streetside. 
The guests of honor, some 25,000 strong, were a wonderfully 
motley montage of sloppy fatigues, permanent-press suits, 
blue jeans, camouflage twills, blow-dried hair, scraggly 
beards, relic berets. They added up to the biggest collection 
of people ever feted at one time in such a parade. 

Mayor Ed Koch led the procession, pushing the wheel- 
chair of Long Island Assemblyman John Behan, 40, who lost 
both legs to a land mine near Da Nang. General William 
Westmoreland marched for a bit, then dropped out to watch 
from the reviewing stand, but finally rejoined the straggle in 
the street (against the advice of police) when passing Army 
vets invited him with the call, “Westy! Westy!” Said he: “I 
love these guys, and I am going to march with them.” Specta- 
tors and veterans repeatedly came together in spontaneous 
embraces. After bussing a woman of about 60, Brooklynite 
Mark Carraway, 35, said, “It certainly did feel good.” 

While the overdue welcome home overwhelmed most 
veterans with its warmth, the parade failed to move some who 
have been left bitter by years of public indifference. Ex-Ma- 
rine Jerry White, 35, could not accept it as a thank-you. Said 
he: “It’s more like a political convention or something.” 
Army Veteran John-Paul Body, 36, took part only reluctant- 
ly, wary of “romanticizing the war.”’ Afterward he dipped into 
the vocabulary of psychospiritualism to offer his appraisal: “It 
was more like an exorcism.” Still, no matter how dark or am- 
biguous their emotions, few seemed to disagree with the end- 
of-the-show assessment that came from ex—Army Specialist 
Lester Modelowitz, 38. “Nothing will ever make up for the ten 
years,” he said, “but New York did a hell of a job.” 











Biaring bands, blizzards of paper and embraces too 





Some clear signs of affection | Westmoreland couldn't resist 
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Stiff Sentence 


Thayer gets four years 





t was a moving tribute to a man who 

has retained his friends if not his repu- 
tation. Dozens of supporters from the mil- 
itary, corporate and political elite pleaded 
for leniency. “I don’t know of another 
man living in this country who has been 
as dedicated, patriotic and such a willing 
and constant servant to our Government 
and our Constitution,” Senator Barry 
Goldwater of Arizona said in a letter. 
“I have always found him to be honest 
and forthright,” wrote former President 
Gerald Ford. 

The testimonials were for naught. In 
one of the stiffest penalties ever imposed in 
an insider trading case, a federal judge last 
week sentenced former Deputy Secretary 
of Defense Paul Thayer, 65, to four years in 
prison (the maximum sentence is five 
years) and ordered him to pay a $5,000 
fine. Co-Defendant Billy Bob Harris, a 
Dallas stockbroker, received the same sen- 
tence. Both men had pleaded guilty last 
March to charges that they had obstructed 
justice by lying to Securities and Exchange 
Commission officials who were investigat- 
ing whether Thayer, then the chairman of 
LTV Corp. and a director of Allied Corp. 
and Anheuser-Busch Cos., had passed in- 
side information to Harris and others 
about future mergers and acquisitions. 

“I have destroyed a life of achieve- 
ment based on trust and integrity,” the 
silver-haired Thayer told Judge Charles 
R. Richey before the sentence was an- 
nounced. “The last two years have been a 
living nightmare. I don’t like myself as 
well as I used to.” After hearing the pun- 
ishment, Thayer’s wife and daughter 
leaned over to embrace him. Thayer was 
to begin serving his term this week at a 
minimum security prison camp in Big 
Spring, Texas. 

Defense Lawyer Robert B. Fiske Jr. 
argued that the letters on Thayer's behalf 
showed that his criminal conduct was “an 
aberration.” From September 1981 to 
September 1982, according to the SEC 
complaint, Thayer passed information 
that made $1.9 million in illegal profits for 
a close-knit circle of Thayer’s and Harris’ 
friends. Though Thayer did not pocket 
any profits from the tips he handed out, 
one who did benefit was Sandra Ryno, 39, 
a former LTV receptionist with whom 
Thayer had a “private personal relation- 
ship.” Ryno agreed to cooperate with the 
Government’s investigation and was giv- 
en immunity. Meanwhile the SEC is 
pursuing a civil case against two others al- 
legedly involved in the scheme: William 
Mathis, the former New York Jets run- 
ning back who is now an Atlanta stock- 
broker, and Malcolm Davis, a convicted 
gambler. 

The day before their appearance in 
federal court, Thayer and Harris, along 
with a Texas banker, Gayle Schroder, 
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Thayer leaves the courthouse with his family 
“T have destroyed a life of achievement.” 


agreed to pay more than $1 million to set- 
tle the SEC suit against them—one of the 
largest settlements in the commission’s 
history. Thayer paid $555,000 of the total, 
roughly equal to the illegal gains of his 
friends. “He has made more than full res- 
titution,” said Fiske. Although the SEC 
failed to get Thayer and the others to pay 
back profits made by more remote benefi- 
ciaries who might have got secondhand 
tips from the inner circle, securities ex- 
perts say that the case has set legal prece- 
dents. “This establishes a principle that 
the SEC has asserted for some time,” says 
Washington Securities Lawyer John Ol- 
son. “The tipper is liable for the profits of 
tippees.”” 

Fiske called his client’s crime “a fool- 
ish mistake.” But the prosecution saw it 
differently. “Mr. Thayer probably had 
more money at the time than everybody 
in this courtroom combined,” said Assis- 
tant U.S. Attorney Charles H. Roistacher. 
Thayer did what he did, Roistacher insist- 
ed, because “he thought he could get away 
with it.” 

Richey said he had considered Thay- 
er’s reputation a mitigating factor in the 
case, but he added that the court would not 
“hang a medal on the lapel of your coat for 
the breach of trust, for the false statements 
... and the obstruction of justice you have 
engaged in in recent years.’ Lawyers for 
Harris and Thayer asked that they be giv- 
en community service in lieu of hard time. 
But Richey said a stiff sentence was need- 
ed “to maintain the integrity of our sacred 
system of justice.” —By Amy Wilentz. 
Reported by Anne Constable/Washington 
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Life with Father 


“Mountain men’ go on trial 


sé hey were dirty looking, scroungy 

... He grabbed me by both wrists.” 
Tall, tan Kari Swenson, 23, a member of 
the U.S. biathlon team, was testifying 
about what happened to her when she en- 
countered two strange men last July while 
on a training run not too far from the Big 
Sky resort in Montana. “The old man said 


said, ‘We don’t get many women up in the 
mountains that we can talk to.’ ” 

When word of the episode first came 
out of Montana ten months ago, it seemed 
a bizarre yarn that belonged in the pages 
of some old Wild West pulps. Two un- 
shaven, rifle-toting renegade mountain 
men, a father and son, abduct a young 
woman to take with them into the track- 
less Spanish Peaks wilderness where they 
live. Overtaken by searchers, they kill one 
pursuer, accidentally wound their captive 
of 18 hours (she has now recovered com- 
pletely), then flee alone to the high coun- 
try, only to be tracked down five months 
later by an unrelenting sheriff. 

The same story, as explored last week 
in a Virginia City courtroom, seemed to 
belong not in a paperback novel at all but 
in a casebook of parental pathology. As 
the younger of the so-called mountain 
men went on trial in the abduction and 
wounding of Swenson and the killing of 
Alan Goldstein, neither of the accused— 
Dan Nichols, 20, and Don Nichols, 54— 
disputed the facts. Instead, both testified 
to an almost grotesque relationship in 
which the son had been manipulated into 
a state of worshipful dependency on a fa- 
ther who despised and defied convention- 
al society. Dan’s foster mother testified 
that his father became “his hero, his ideal, 
his superman.” Defense Lawyer Steven 
Ungar asserted that the elder Nichols in 
effect “hypnotized” the 
son into utter obedience. 

Pale, thin and ner- 
vous, Dan Nichols testi- 
fied that his father had 
taken the initiative in the 
alleged crimes as in all 
else, He offered little that 
explained how he had 
become a slave to his 
father’s will. The old- 
er man, now thin and 
beardless, offered at least some illumina- 
tion when he described one of his tech- 
niques for persuading his child to follow 
his own antisocial ways. Said he: “I hit 
him on the forehead with my fist. I 
thought that was the safest way—that I'd 
break my hand before I had hurt him.” 
Nichols admitted he was slow to realize 
this amounted to “abusive” behavior. 
When the weekend recess began at the 
completion of all testimony, the jury was 
left with few facts to argue but a great 
many unpleasant things to brood about. m 
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BRYANT 
OFFERS YOU TWO 
THINGS YOU'VE 
ALWAYS WANTED. 
MONEY AND 











If you're shopping for a central air conditioning system or heat pump, call your participating Bryant 
dealer first. He can give you money and power. 

Just for letting him submit a written bid on a deluxe unit (the 544,545 Heat Pump; 567, 568, 569 Air 
Conditioner), your Bryant dealer will give you a $50 US. savings bond after you buy any 


equivalent unit. Even if it’s a competitive brand! 

But if you do buy the Bryant system, and have it installed by August 15th, — 
you'll get the bond plus free electricity. One half of your highest monthly bill for 
the summer, after installation, will be reimbursed by Bryant. And your 
energy efficient unit will keep on saving money for you. Year after year. 

Don't wait. His Money & Power Offer ends August 15th. Get 
complete details from your nearest participating Bryant dealer... 
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World’ first production diesel automobile was the 
4-cylinder Mercedes-Benz 260 D Sedan, introduced in 1936 


the boom 1 
"iyo diesels 


Million-mile 220 D underscores diesel durability. Below: 5-cylinder engine and 
unique combustion pre-chamber exemplify creative Mercedes-Benz diesel design 


has outlasted 


the boom in diesels 


AMID THE ENERGY CRISIS of the 


seventies, carmakers who had 
scorned or ignored the idea for 
decades suddenly scrambled to 
market diesel automobiles. 

Amid the performance renais- 
sance of the eighties, these same 
carmakers have exited the diesel 
scene as abruptly as they once 
entered it. 

But the Mercedes-Benz diesel 
boom continues unabated. Today, 
nearly balf the Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles bought by Ameri- 
cans are diesels. 


49 YEARS, 3,000,000 DIESELS 
Why is it that Mercedes-Benz die- 
sels are, in the words of Car and 
Driver, “...the only diesels Amer- 
icans still want to buy”? 

One obvious answer is the 
overwhelming Mercedes-Benz 
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advantage in diesel experience. 

Since introducing the world's 
first production diesel passenger 
car in 1936, Mercedes-Benz has 
crafted 3,194,200 more. Total esti- 
mated driving experience: almost 
two hundred billion miles. Total 
value of that 
experience: 
incalculable. 

But perhaps 
Americans 
believe in the 
Mercedes-Benz 
diesel for a sim- 
pler reason: be- 

cause Mercedes- 
Benz believes 
in the diesel-in 
a way no other automobile maker 
ever has. Not as a substitute for, but 
as a compelling alternative to, the 
gasoline-powered automobile. 





What Rudolf 
Diesel invented, 
Mercedes-Benz 
put on wheels. 





As acompression- 
ignition engine, 

a diesel requires no 
complex electrical 
system. No spark 

lugs. And often 
eae routine main- 
tenance than a gas- 
oline engine. 

Compression 
forces are So power- 
ful that the engine 
must be compara- 
tively overbuilt to 
endure. Note: one 
1968 220D at last report had 
logged over one million miles in 
the service ofa private owner in 
Eugene, Oregon. 

Far more energy per drop of 
fuel is converted to power than 
with gasoline. And even at idle, 
far less fuel is burned by a diesel 
than by a gasoline engine of 
equivalent size. 


RELENTLESS RELIABILITY 
The diesels record of almost 
monotonous reliability is legend. 
Witness any form of transport or 
emergency power dependent 
on reliability and minimal down- 
time: try finding any type of 
engine but a diesel. 

Combine these traits with the 
100 mph test track performance 
of most current Mercedes-Benz 
diesels; their smooth driveability; 








The 195.4-mph turbodiesel C-111/3 research car set 9 world records. Upper left: 17-Ib. turbocharger boosts power by more than 40 percent. 
its impeller wheel spins as fast as 100,000 rpm. Lipper right: latest Mercedes-Benz diesel encapsulates its engine to radically subdue noise 





their unobtrusive running noise. 
The diesel engineer might well 
ask, why would anyone prefer a 
gasoline-powered automobile? 
Mercedes-Benz did not invent 
the diesel engine. But it was 
Mercedes-Benz, working largely 
alone, that put the diesel on 
wheels and shepherded it to ulti- 
mate automotive success. Some 
notable diesel engineering 
achievements appeared along 
the way; the 1936 260D, the first 
production diesel passenger car; 
the first five-cylinder diesel, the 


1975 300 D; the first turbocharged 
diesel, the 1978 300 SD; the C-111/3 
research vehicle-which in 1978 
lapped the test track at Nardo, Italy, 
for twelve consecutive hours. 
Average speed: 195.4 mph. Average 
mpg: 14.7. 


DIESELPHOBES TO 
DIESELPHILES 


The technological momentum 
gathered over 49 years defines 
today’s Mercedes-Benz diesel 
automobiles. While other makers 
were still teething on diesel basics, 
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Mercedes-Benz 
engineers were 
turbocharging the 
diesel engine for 
extra power. Light 
ening it for extra 
efficiency. Encap- 


ordinary running 
quiet. Devising an 
ingenious pin-type 
glow plug system 
for easier cold- 
—_—— weather starts. And 


ing ardent diesel- 
philes out of for- 
mer dieselphobes. 
Today, as others 
back away from 
the diesel idea, 
Mercedes-Benz 
continues to ad- 





sulating it for extra- 


in the process, mak- 





vance it. The latest breakthrough 
the trap oxidizer. Its ceramic filter 
is seen here in cutaway view. Now 





standard on Mercedes-Benz turbo- 
diesels sold in eleven western states, 
the trap oxidizer virtually elim- 
inates visible diesel emissions. 

Out of this extraordinary 
Mercedes-Benz commitment to 
the diesel will come more break- 
throughs, more advances, and 
even better diesel automobiles. 

Indeed, the boom in Mercedes- 
Benz diesels may have just begun. 


Engineered like no other 
car in the world 


SEE YOUR AUTHORIZED 
MERCEDES-BENZ DEALER 
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RICH TASTE AT -4®& LESS A CARTON* 
re remem marsala 


Pa suggested retail ‘eed is pra: 14 mg. “tar”, a ph 
.00 less a carton than full-priced fy 6 | Has Determined nicotine av. per cigarette by 
brands. Kings: 14 mg. “tar”, Snes 18. crane SURUID hes Dee FIC Method. 

1.1 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by 

FTC Method. 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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American Notes 





FOREIGN SERVICE 
Not for Men Only 


The Department of State is accustomed to difficult negotia- 
tions, but the adversaries it faced in a Washington courtroom 
last week were from its own ranks. In a class action, 2,700 pres- 
ent and former women Foreign Service officers have charged 
Foggy Bottom with sex discrimination. Said Ellen Kabcenell 
Wayne, an attorney for the plaintiffs: “There is discrimination in 
promotion, performance evaluation and awards.” 

The trial is expected to last about a month. The plaintiffs say 
that discrimination begins with the job assignments offered to 


women and continues with promotions, resulting in markedly few- | 


er eligible women than men being elevated to top positions. The 
suit further charges that women tend to be funneled into less pres- 
tigious consular duties (issuing passports and visas and handling 


problems faced by Americans abroad) while men are given more | 


powerful political, economic or administrative posts. The depart- 
ment counters that the situation has been improving. Among its 
witnesses will be Joan Clark, Assistant Secretary of State for Con- 


sular Affairs. Not expected: former Ambassador to the U.N. Jeane | 


Kirkpatrick, who charged in a speech last December that stiff re- 
sistance to women still exists in the diplomatic corps. 


DRUGS 


Two Record-Breaking Busts 


| Soto, 35, running down a darkened 
street soaking wet one night last week, 
they did not buy his story that he had 
fallen overboard while fishing. A little 
after | a.m., a Coast Guard helicopter 
had spotted a speedboat running with- 
out lights toward Miami. As the craft 
was pursued across Biscayne Bay, three 
| men jumped overboard in an attempt to 
escape. Soto is believed to be one of 
them. The cargo on board: 1,909 Ibs. of 
nearly pure cocaine. With a street value 
of $575 million, it was the largest coke 
seizure by the Coast Guard to date. 

The dope underground’s problems were not over. Half an 
hour later, police in Florida City, a small town 25 miles to the 
south, stopped a Winnebago for a minor traffic violation and dis- 
covered 2,094 Ibs. of marijuana inside. But that was only an hors 
d’oeuvre. Before long a second Winnebago was stopped. Inside 
were 31 duffel bags stuffed with more than a ton of cocaine, a 
record haul for town police. Admiring colleagues at the Drug 
Enforcement Administration in Washington noted that the two 
tons of cocaine seized in one day, with a total value of more than 
$1 billion, compared quite favorably with the total of twelve tons 
captured by all U.S. law officers in 1984. 











Coast Guard coke 


AGENT ORANGE 
Legally Right, Morally Wrong 


Like so much else about the Viet Nam War, the Agent Orange 
case will never be settled to everyone’s satisfaction. Last week U.S. 
District Judge Jack Weinstein dismissed a suit by seven manufac- 
turers of the defoliant. They had sought to force the Government 
to contribute to the $180 million fund created for veterans who 
claimed that exposure to the dioxin-contaminated chemical left 
them with various ailments and caused birth defects in some of 
their children. The Government, said the judge, was “within its le- 
gal rights in refusing” to pay, since the veterans never proved that 


When Miami police captured Rafael | 











the chemical caused their prob- 
lems. But Weinstein in effect criti- 
cized the U.S. for abandoning a 
moral responsibility. Its “benign 
detachment,” said the judge, “may 
be cruel to the veterans who served 
their country.” Weinstein pointed 
out that the companies had “pro- 
duced at Government request 
what amounted to critical war sup- 
plies.” Defense contractors, he 
said, may require exemption from liability before making such 
products for the Pentagon in the future. 





Spraying in 1966 


OKLAHOMA 


Deciding Who Shall Die 


a¥ 


Carlton Johnson was suffering from spina bifida, a condition in | 


which the spine is not closed, as an infant at Children’s Memorial 
Hospital in Oklahoma City in 1981. On the advice of hospital doc- 
tors, his parents did not request corrective surgery. Carlton sur- 
vived, thanks in part to a later operation, but is now mentally re- 
tarded. Last week the hospital was accused of withholding 
treatment from a number of afflicted infants based on “quality of 
life’ considerations, thus causing the death of 24 babies. 

The charges, made by the National Legal Center for the Medi- 
cally Dependent and Disabled and the American Civil Liberties 
Union, stem from a 1983 article in a medical journal that was writ- 
ten by four doctors involved. It said that all 36 babies selected for 
treatment survived, while 24 children who received no treatment 
died within six months. The criteria used to determine who should 


get treatment, according to the Legal Center, included the severity | 


of illness as well as the anticipated “contribution” from home and 
society. The two groups claim that race and economic background 
were among the factors considered. Carlton is black, and many of 
the other children who died, according to an attorney for his family, 
were minorities. Hospital officials deny the allegations, arguing that 
all the infants were treated strictly according to their medical needs. 


HONORS 
Bok in a Hard Place 


Dear Miss Manners: 

As president of Harvard, I find myself in a rather touchy situa- 
tion. While planning our 350th anniversary celebration, to be held 
a year from September, it occurred to me that it would befit tradi- 
tion for the other President to make a speech. The White House 
people were very polite, explaining that the President liked the 
idea but that they could not confirm a date that far away. Assum- 
ing he could come, they added rather pointedly, would Harvard 
award him an honorary degree? Well. Such awards, of course, are 
decided by a sacred convocation and are hardly tossed around 
loosely. When word of the White House feeler got around, some of 
the faculty became rather petulant. John Womack Jr., chairman 
of the history department, said, “I'd feel ashamed if they offered 
him a degree.” George Wald, our Nobel laureate biologist who 
also seems to have become an expert in political science, mumbled 
something to the New York 7imes about a “disgraceful necessity” 
and intimated that he might stay away. It reminds me of the quan- 
dary when President Jackson was given an 
honorary degree. John Quincy Adams, of the 
class of 1787, called it a disgrace. lam ata loss 
Perhaps my only hope is that Reagan will em- 
ulate Grover Cleveland, who at the 250th an- 
niversary declined an honorary doctorate, 
saying that he was unworthy 





Derek Bok 


























INDIA 





World 





A New Cycle of Violence 


Sikh separatists launch an all-out campaign of terrorism 





he time was 7 p.m. last Friday, the 
end of the rush hour, and New 
Delhi bus stations were filled with 
commuters headed back to the 
suburbs, At the interstate bus terminal 
near the old city’s Kashmir Gate, passen- 
gers were boarding two long-distance bus- 
es bound for towns in the adjoining state 
of Uttar Pradesh. Suddenly explosions 
ripped through the vehicles, shattering 





windows and filling the station with acrid 
smoke, Panic broke out and passengers 
frantically scrambled away from the plat- 
forms. When rescuers arrived a few min- 
utes later, they found seven people dead in 
the wreckage; 30 others were injured, 
many critically. 

Over the next twelve hours, at least 19 
explosions went off in other public places 
in the Indian capital—bus stations and 





indian army troops, called out to preserve order, patrol the streets of the capital 





30 





bus stops, shops, even a ricksha or two— 
and soon reports flowed in of similar inci- 
dents in nearby states. Eleven people 
were killed in Haryana, two in Rajasthan, 
and 22 in Uttar Pradesh, including 14 
people who perished in blasts that ripped 
through two trains. One was the Hima- 
chal Express, bound from New Delhi for 
points north. It was pulling into the sta- 
tion at Meerut, 37 miles northeast of the 
capital, when a blast ripped through one 
of its coaches, leaving seven dead and 
eight injured. At a bus stop in Haryana, a 
man exploded a hand grenade strapped to 
his body, killing himself and two bystand- 
ers. By week’s end the death toll stood at 
79—42 in New Delhi alone—with more 
than a hundred reported injured. Many of 
the dead were children. 

It was the worst terrorist onslaught in 
any single day since India became inde- 
pendent 38 years ago. Within hours after 
the first bomb exploded, police blamed 
the rash of attacks on terrorists belonging 
to India’s Sikh minority, which for the 
past three years has been agitating for 
greater autonomy. Sikh terrorists had last, 
and most spectacularly, struck in New 
Delhi on Oct. 31, 1984, when two body- 
guards, both Sikhs, assassinated Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi as she was walk- 
ing from her residence to a television in- 


| terview in her garden. Now, declared 


Home Minister S.B. Chavan, “a coordi- 
nated, well-planned operation has been 
launched to terrorize, to create fear in the 
minds of citizens and to disrupt commu- 
nal peace and harmony.” The govern- 
ment, he said, would take “the sternest 
measures” to restore peace and order. 

Prime Minister Rajiv Gandhi, al- 
ready beset by unrest in the states of Guja- 
rat and Jammu and Kashmir, immediate- 
ly called his Cabinet into emergency 
session and ordered special security mea- 
sures. Police leaves were canceled and 
troops in battle gear called in to patrol 
sensitive areas of the capital, particularly 
the sections along the Yamuna River that 
have large Sikh populations. President 
Zail Singh, himself a Sikh, called off a 
planned state visit to Zambia to be on 
hand in what the government considered 
a major emergency 

The terrorist strikes raised the possi- 


| bility of another sectarian bloodletting be- 
| tween Sikhs and Hindus, the largest of In- 


dia’s religious groups. An estimated 2,000 
Sikhs were killed in massacres following 
Indira Gandhi's murder. As Sikhs in New 
Delhi and elsewhere huddled in their 
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homes, fearful of another murderous 
backlash, security forces sealed highways 
into and out of the city and subjected 
plane, train and bus passengers to careful 
searches. Police swept through ten Sikh 

| temples in New Delhi, hunting for sus- 

| pects. Some 200 Sikhs were detained in 
New Delhi; 600 more were arrested in 
sweeps in Haryana and Punjab. 

The terrorists’ new campaign was a 
defiant challenge to Gandhi's efforts to 
find a peaceful solution to Sikh griev- 
ances, and shattered hopes for early nego- 
tiations. Since he took office after his 
mother’s assassination, Gandhi, 40, has 
given top priority to dealing with the Sikh 

| crisis. For the past three years, that strug- 
gle has focused on Punjab, a northwestern 
state in which the Sikhs, a relatively pros- 
perous 2% minority in greater India, have 
| a slight majority. Tensions came to a head 
last June after armed Sikh radicals, many 
of them demanding an independent state 
to be called Khalistan, barricaded them- 
selves in the Golden Temple in Amritsar, 
Sikhdom’s holiest shrine. After a week- 
long standoff between the rebels and the 
government, the Indian army stormed the 
temple, at a cost of some 600 lives. 

Indian intelligence officials suggested 
last week that the latest wave of terrorism 
was being conducted under 
a unified command, and 
charged that given the 
sophistication of the on- 
slaught, some of the terror- 
ists were “foreign trained.” 
Most of the explosive de- 
vices used in the attacks 
were hidden in transistor 
radios casually left in 
public places. Unsuspect- 
ing passersby picked them up and turned 
them on—and then the bombs exploded. 
Eyewitnesses said that shortly before the 
blasts in the terminal, a Sikh had boarded 
the bus, left a radio on a seat and got off 
just before departure time; similar ac- 
counts were given in connection with oth- 
er incidents. One man unwittingly carried 
such a bomb 150 miles, from Chandigarh 
to his home in New Delhi, where it ex- 
ploded, killing him and another person. 
Police found and defused about ten de- 
vices shaped like cricket balls; two were 
discovered on the grounds of the Parlia- 
ment building. 

Even if authorities manage to stave 
off a backlash, the terrorist strikes were a 
severe setback for the youthful Prime 
Minister. Since he led his Congress (I) 
Party to an overwhelming victory in last 
December’s parliamentary elections, 
Gandhi has made significant concessions 
in an attempt to bring Sikh political lead- 
ers to the negotiating table. He released 
Sikh leaders who had been held in deten- 
tion since the army assault on the Golden 
Temple, ordered an independent inquiry 
into the massacres that followed his 
mother’s death, and lifted a ban on the 
All-India Sikh Students’ Federation, the 
most radical Sikh group. To little avail: 
his efforts have been stymied by factional 
| wrangling among moderates and extrem- 














Transistor-radio bomb 











Gandhi at Congress (I) Party convention 


ists for control of the Akali Dal, the main 
Sikh political party. 

That power struggle took a bizarre 
turn two weeks ago. Joginder Singh, 83, 
, the father of Sant Jarnail 
* Singh Bhindranwale, the 

firebrand who had led the 
revolt for an independent 
Sikh state before he died in 
the army attack on the 
Golden Temple, suddenly 
announced the formation 
of a nine-member ad hoc 
committee to run Sikh af- 
fairs. Joginder Singh’s se- 
lection of a number of extremists as mem- 
bers of the new group indicated that the 
action was an attempt to supersede more 
moderate leadership of the movement. 

Joginder Singh also named Sant Har- 

chand Singh Longowal, 49, the Akali 
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Dal’s president and leader of the moder- 
ate faction within the party, to the com- 
mittee. Longowal, a forceful advocate of 
struggle against what he calls an “unjust 
government” in New Delhi, does not sub- 
scribe to the idea of separate nationhood. 
After last week’s bomb attacks, he 
resigned. 

Like Bhindranwale, the radicals are 
determined to prevent a peaceful settle- 
ment. They aim instead to provoke a 
showdown between Hindus and Sikhs of 
such intensity that the 14 million Hindus 
who reside in Punjab would be forced to 


flee. That, the radicals believe, would in- | 


evitably result in the creation of an inde- 
pendent state. As one analyst of Sikh af- 
fairs explained last week, “The ghost of 
Bhindranwale cannot be exorcised.” To 
speed what they hope will be a massive 
Hindu migration out of Punjab, Sikh ter- 
rorists have marked local Hindu leaders 
for assassination. In recent weeks, three 
have been gunned down. Among them: 
Balbir Singh, the state president of the op- 
position Lok Dal, who was killed the day 
before the bombings began. 


he latest violence added to an epi- 

demic of turmoil that has broken 

out in several parts of the country 

in the past two months. In the 
western state of Gujarat, army reinforce- 
ments were brought in from positions 
along the Pakistani border after 91 people 
were killed and many homes and shops 
burned in rioting to protest job and educa- 
tion quotas for disadvantaged castes and 
tribes. Last week a dusk-to-dawn curfew 
was in effect in Ahmadabad and soldiers 
patrolled the city. To the north, in the 
state of Jammu and Kashmir, a general 
strike called by opposition parties erupted 
into violence. About 100 people were in- 


| jured and 200 arrested as a result of the 





disturbances. 

Referring to those earlier troubles, 
Gandhi had assured the All-India Con- 
gress Committee, the party’s equivalent of 
a US. political convention, at its meeting 
in New Delhi on May 4 that “no amount 
of agitation can take away the power giv- 
en to us by the people.” But he warned 
that the turmoil was an indication that 
opposition forces were reorganizing for 
confrontation with the government after 
the drubbing they took in the December 
elections. Some political analysts have 
gone further, suggesting that the pattern 
of violence is disturbingly reminiscent of 
the beginning of the opposition’s 1973 
campaign against Indira Gandhi. Dem- 
onstrations in Gujarat that year spread 
to other states and culminated in the 
imposition of emergency rule by Mrs. 
Gandhi in 1975. 

To many in India, last week’s terror- 
ism only served to underline the parallels 
It also added to fears that India, which 
has seen its share of bloody unrest since 
independence, will now have the difficult 
task of coping with yet another extended 
cycle of violence. —BSy Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Dean Brelis and K.K. Sharma/ 
New Dethi 
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EUROPE 








Soviet T-64 tanks on public display for the first time in Red Square victory parade 


The Divisive Anniversary 





orty years after their victory over Ger- 

many, aging veterans of the Soviet 
Union’s struggle in World War II paraded 
past the Lenin Mausoleum in Red Square 
last week, their chests bedecked with 
medals, the flag that Soviet soldiers had 
hoisted over the ruins of Berlin in 1945 
leading the way. Young soldiers wearing 
World War II Red Army uniforms fol- 
lowed, carrying vintage rifles and subma- 
chine guns. Behind them, enveloped in 
clouds of white diesel smoke, rumbled ar- 
mor and artillery from the ‘40s: T-34 
tanks, SU-100 assault guns and truck- 
mounted Katyusha rockets once known 
as “Stalin organs.” 

The nostalgic showpieces were more 
than balanced by ranks of modern battle 
gear and the precision drill of troops from all 
branches of the Soviet forces. The 45-min- 
ute spectacle was the largest display of mili- 
tary might in the Soviet capital since a simi- 
lar anniversary in 1965, and included 
military equipment never seen before in a 
Moscow parade: squat T-64 tanks, short- 
range (75 miles) SS-21 missiles and M1976 
field guns. Marshal Sergei Sokolov, the De- 
fense Minister, gave the keynote speech. 
“Capitalist propaganda is making strenu- 
ous efforts to falsify history . . . to belittle the 
role of the U.S.S.R. in the rout of the fascist 
invaders,” he declared. “But the truth can- 
not be overturned. The whole world knows 
that it was the Soviet Union that made the 
decisive contribution. Victory cost us 20 mil- 
lion lives, and we will never forget it.” 


ingly patriotic finale to a yearlong pag- 
eant of World War II commemorations 
across Europe, including the D-day cere- 
monies on France’s Normandy beaches 
last June, a reunion of U.S. and Soviet vet- 








The Red Square parade was a rous- | | 


V-E day celebrations highlight the East-West split 
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A cause for thanksgiving. 


| programs have been filled with tales of 


la propaganda tool against the West. Soviet 
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erans on the banks of the Elbe River late 
last month and President Reagan's visit to 
the German war cemetery at Bitburg. But 
the Soviet ceremony stood in sharp con- 
trast to the muted V-E day commemora- 
tions a day earlier* in Western Europe— 
and once again highlighted the antipathy 
that has grown among erstwhile allies. 
Said a senior Western diplomat in Mos- 
cow: “It has been very difficult for us to 
take the rewriting of history.” 

For the Soviets, the “Great Patriotic 
War” remains a focus for patriotism and 
loyalty tothe socialist system. For the past 
year movies, newspapers, radio and TV 


World War II sorrow and glory. Even pas- 
sengers flying into Moscow aboard Aero- 
flot have been told about the defense of the 
capital in 1941-42 against the German 
army, and official news conferences on is- 
sues such as foreign trade and Moscow's 
international youth festival have begun 
with statements concerning the anniver- 
sary. A commemorative ruble was minted 
for the occasion; Soviet horticulturists 
even developed a red tulip hybrid named 
Parade in honor of the celebration. 

The anniversary has also been used as 





victory speeches have minimized the US. | 
Lend-Lease program, which provided 
Moscow with more than $10 billion in food | 
and war matériel between 1941 and 1945. | 
At the same time, the Soviets have por- 
trayed West Germany and the US. as Hit- 
ler’s successors. Soviet commentators have 
accused the West Germans of “revan- 
chism,” or wanting to retake German ter- 


| ritories lost in the war, and have con- 


demned Reagan’s Bitburg visit as paying 
homage to the Nazis. The Soviets gloss 
over Moscow's nonaggression pact with 
Hitler, which lasted for 22 months before 
the Nazi dictator broke the agreement by 
invading the U.S.S.R. in June 1941. 


he US. State Department reacted to 

the Soviet hostility by instructing am- 
bassadors and other heads of mission not 
to attend Soviet V-E day celebrations but | 
instead to send lower-ranking diplomats. 
Arthur Hartman, the U.S. Ambassador to 
Moscow, boycotted the Red Square pa- 
rade in specific protest against the killing 
of U.S. Army Major Arthur Nicholson in 
March by a Soviet sentry in East Germa- 
ny. But Hartman did lay a wreath at Mos- 
cow’s Tomb of the Unknown Soldier 
“This is our tribute to those who gave their 
lives,” he said. “It is the most significant 
ceremony.” 

In Eastern Europe, most V-E celebra- 
tions honored the victorious Red Army 
while acknowledging a lesser contribution 
from Western forces. Czechoslovakia em- 
ulated the Soviets with a large military pa- 
rade. In Poland, traffic was halted briefly 
in Warsaw for a memorial ceremony at the 








*Western capitals observed V-E day on May 8, the date 
of the official announcement by the Western Allies of 
the German surrender at Reims. The Soviets marked 
their ratification of the surrender in Berlin May 9 
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Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. In a 
torchlight ceremony at the Soviet war me- 
morial in East Berlin, ranks of blue-shirt- 
ed youngsters from the Communist Free 
German Youth saluted the 5,000 Soviet 
soldiers buried there. 

The ceremonies in Britain, France 
and West Germany were solemn com- 
memorations that played down military 
pomp. British Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher was reluctant to celebrate a mil- 
itary victory over a now important ally, 
but agreed to an official service in West- 
minster Abbey after the Royal British Le- 
gion and other patriotic groups insisted on 
marking the anniversary. Before Queen 
Elizabeth Il, Prince Philip and other 
members of the royal family, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Robert Runcie, re- 
minded the congregation that the war had 
a noble purpose: “The victory which 
closed down Belsen, Buchenwald and 
Auschwitz is, itself, sufficient cause for 
thanksgiving.” 





n France, V-E day was a holiday, but in 
many respects it seemed business as 
usual. President Francois Mitterrand, a 
former Resistance fighter, reviewed 
troops in a brief ceremony and placed a 
wreath at the Tomb of the Unknown Sol- 
dier beneath the Arc de Triomphe. He 
also sent a message to the Soviet Union in 
which he said that “the French have not 
forgotten the sacrifices of the Soviet peo- 
ple” in the battle against fascism 
Many West Germans welcomed V-E 
day as the end of a sometimes uncomfort- 
able period of re-examining the Nazi past 
The mood was perhaps most appropriate- 
ly reflected in an ecumenical service in Co- 
logne Cathedral attended by West Ger- 


from throughout Europe. Referring to the 
four decades since the cease-fire, Joseph 


logne, pointed out that in Scripture, “forty 
signifies a time of trial, of testing, of toil, of 
endurance and of reflection.” 

A few hours before the service, 
West German President Richard von 
Weizsacker had challenged his country- 
men not to flinch from their responsibility 
for the Holocaust. “Every German was 
able to experience what his Jewish compa- 
triots had to suffer, ranging from plain ap- 
athy and hidden intolerance to outright 
hatred,” he declared in a speech in parlia- 
ment. “But too many people [attempted] 
not to take notice of what was happening. 
When the unspeakable truth ... became 
known at the end of the war, all too many 
of us claimed that they had not known 
anything about it, or even suspected 
anything.” 

Above all, von Weizsicker said, 
“there is truly no reason for us today to 
participate in victory celebrations. But 
there is every reason for us to perceive 
May 8, 
in German history.” This, said the Presi- 
dent, bore the seeds of hope for a better 
future. —®8y Robert T. Zintl. Reported by John | 
Kohan/Bonn and Nancy Traver/Moscow, with 
other bureaus 
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man government leaders and clergymen | 








Cardinal Hoffner, the Archbishop of Co- | 


1945, as the end of an aberration | 


SEARCHES 


Hunting the “Angel of Death” 





The reward for Mengele’s capture grows to $3.4 million 


H: performed gruesome medical ex- 
periments on Nazi victims at the 
Auschwitz-Birkenau concentration camp 
in Poland during World War Il—and 
then he is said to have returned to his 
hometown of Giinzburg in Bavaria. He is 
said to have been arrested and released by 
U.S. counterintelligence agents in Vienna 
in 1947—and then to have made his way 
toa wealthy suburb of Buenos Aires. He is 
said to have narrowly eluded Israeli 
agents who kidnaped fellow Nazi Adolf 
Eichmann in Buenos Aires—and then 
taken up residence in neighboring Para- 
guay, where he is rumored to be living to- 
day. Now 74, Dr. Josef Mengele, known 
as the “Angel of Death,” has become not 
only a symbol of evil but the world’s most 
hunted and elusive war criminal. He also 
carries the largest bounty ever placed ona 
human being: $3.4 million. 

The reward money grew to that sum 
last week when the government of Israel 
and the World Zionist Orga- 
nization offered $1 million to 
anyone not working in an of- 
ficial capacity who “causes 
Nazi Criminal Josef Men- 
gele to be brought to trial in 
Israel for the terrible crimes 
and atrocities he perpetrated 
against the Jewish people 
and humanity.” Among the 
previous rewards offered are 
$320,000 by the West Ger- 
man government, $1 million 
by the conservative U.S. dai- 





owned by the Unification Church, and $1 
million by the Simon Wiesenthal Center 
in Los Angeles. 

The pursuit of Mengele also intensi- 
fied last week when U.S., West German 
and Israeli officials met in Frankfurt to 
coordinate their efforts to find him. West 
Germany and Israel have long-standing 
warrants out for his arrest. Last February 
the U.S. Justice Department opened its 
own investigation. 

The son of a well-to-do family, Men- 
gele studied medicine in Frankfurt, spe- 
cializing in genetics. During the war, he 
was sent to do research at Auschwitz. His 
crimes there were prominently men- 
tioned at the 1945-46 International Mili- 
tary Tribunal in Nuremberg and, more 
recently, at a hearing in Jerusalem when 
his victims gave awful witness to his ex- 
periments, particularly on twins. They in- 





| cluded trying to turn children’s eyes blue 


by injecting dye, exchanging blood be- 
tween twins and exposing 
victims to severe radiation. 
After disappearing from 
Germany in 1949, Mengele 
is believed to have gone 
through Italy to Argentina, 
where he took up residence 
in Buenos Aires and began 
to represent the family firm, 
Karl Mengele & Sons, a 
manufacturer of agricultural 
equipment (the firm is still | 
run by Mengele’s family 
in Ginzburg). Around this 





ly the Washington Times, 





Victims Samuel and Mordecai Bash 
Awful witness to pernenn on twins 








time, he is said to have | 
met Alfredo Stroessner, the 
grandson of a Bavarian cavalry officer, 
who seized power in Paraguay in 1954. 
When a Frankfurt court issued an order 
for Mengele’s arrest in 1959, he fled to 
Paraguay to avoid extradition. 

In 1960, Hans Sedlmeier, a former 
manager for the family firm, was sent by 
Mengele’s brother to Asuncién, Paraguay 
Sedimeier brought back a statement in | 
which Mengele claimed that he had never 
“personally killed, injured or physically 
harmed” anyone or “selected any Jew for 
the gas chambers.” 

In recent years the trail has grown 
thinner. He may have left Paraguay; he 
may be dead. But his pursuers say the sus- 
picion is strong that the many close-knit 
and remote German communities in the 
country would provide the aging doctor 
with his best protection. Stroessner denies 
any knowledge of Mengele’s whereabouts, 
but in a rigid dictatorship such as his it 
seems unlikely that Mengele could be a 
resident without his knowledge. When 
Stroessner arrives in West Germany for a 
state visit in early July, German authori- 
ties intend to press the Mengele issue once 
again By Marguerite Johnson. 
Reported by Marlin Levin/Jerusalem and Gavin 





Scott/Buenos Aires, with other bureaus 
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How to avoid paying your bills 


by Alan Greenspan 


Everyone has to pay their bills, 
and nobody likes to do it. 


You can keep file folders full of bills, 
drawers stuffed with grocery receipts, 
envelopes brimming with cancelled 
checks, and at the end of the month, 
it still takes hours to figure out just 
where your money has gone. Not to 
mention how long it takes to straight- 
en things out at the end of the year, 

Well, after years of financial 
consulting, I've discovered a way to 
avoid paying your bills: let an Apple" II 
Personal Computer pay them for you. 

There are several advantages to 
letting an Apple handle your finances. 

It will save you time. 

It will organize everything. 

It will tell you, at a glance, 





“The other day, a prominent politician exactly what is going on with your money. 
in the executive branch of our government phoned It will pay your bills, and never send you any. 
me up. And nov, Id like to turn the page over to those 
Alan, he said to me, the budget is a mess. nice people at Apple, who will explain, in their own 
‘No joke; I said. excruciating detail, just what I'm talking about: 


‘Not that budget, the prominent politician nr 
continued. ‘My budget My secaidrah tats awn. rhe Apple ll and the Home Budget 
Theyre threatening to disconnect my phones. I even With software programs like The Home Accountant™ 
got into a shouting match with my wife qqammmeessssm ® and Dollars & Sense™ the Apple II makes 
when I tried to lay off the servants. © it easy to set up household books. First, 

Civil?’ it will ask you some questions about your 

‘Not very. And I think I'm about to home finances. Like how much money 
be audited. What would I show them? you bring in each month, how much rent 
Who keeps receipts for embassy parties?’ you pay, and whether you owe money 

At this point, we were discon- to credit card companies, mortgage 
nected. And although it was too late ~~ holders, or any other surly 
to teach proper money management HH characters. Then, it will ask 


to this prominent politician, there is _—_—_ ond you to enter some of the 







a lesson all of us can learn from his _ bills you receive each month 
misfortune. * whose prices may vary: 





phone, utilities, and the like. Then, it will ask you 
where you keep your money, and for the numbers of 
your various checking and savings accounts. 

Thats really all there is to it. After that, an 
Apple II can automatically write checks for all your 
fixed expenses each month. It will also tell you 





This iS ant ADDIE OMEN, NOE UCD 10 TOO al We GI Pal Wc 
stocks by pone Ut also ‘onnects your Apple II to a wealth of information services. like THE 
re 


OES TET WHE INTY OTS TT TP TAE 


and CompuSerts 


using an Apple modem, youll gain instant access to 
financial news sources like 7he Wall Street ‘Journal 


SOUR 


what other bills you can be expecting, and when you Barrons, and the Dow Jones News Retrieval” service. 


enter their costs, an Apple II will pay them, too. 

An Apple II will see to it that your checkbooks 
remain balanced, and that you'll know when your 
expenses are about to exceed your income. It can 
even help you plan to buy a new car. Or a home. 

Or a fur-lined boat, if your budget permits. 


J Me ana a How to avoid your 
<i banker. 

After the Apple II writes 
your checks, it can call 
your bank with the help 
of your telephone and 
an Apple modem. And 
faster than a teller can 
say “Next window, 
please se, you can find out all your balances, enter de- 
posits, see what checks have cleared, transfer money 
from one account to another, and even pay off 
some of your credit cards and other bills electroni- 
cally — without ever writing a check. 

So the only time 
youll have to go to the 
bank is when you 
want to visit with your 
money, personally. 

Which, when 











done in moderation, we can creel ad + highly 


The Apple II and making money, 
An Apple II can do wondrous things for your person- 
al finances. With several different software programs, 
you can become your own stockbroker. Again, by 





» vill (800) 268-7796 or (800) 268-7637. 








Find out what they ve been saying on Wall $treet 
Week. And in most cases, get up to the minute price 
quotes on over six thousand stocks, options, and 
other securities. 

An Apple Il lets you buy and sell securities right 
in your home or office, at the moment you Want to 
make the trade. It automatically updates your port- 
folio and gives you detailed holding reports. It even 
produces charts and graphs, so you can quickly see 
how you and your investments are doing. 

A little tax relief. 
If you become perturbed everytime the subject of 
doing taxes comes up, an Apple II can do them for 
you with programs like Forecast™and Tax Preparer” 

It can store your records, plan for the next 
year, and calculate your taxes. 

Youll be alerted to payments youve made over 
the year that may be tax-deductible. It even keeps 
year-round records, automatically updating totals 
and making corrections for you. It will even print 
out completed tax 
forms that the LRS. 
will accept. 

And it can do 
about 10,000 other 
4 things totally unrelat- 
“edt to taxes or or this ad. So theres no telling how far 
an Apple II can take you. 

“Well, I think that about covers it. And what if, 
after all of this, you still have some money left over? 

Congratulations. Youre doing a lot better than 
the government.” 














“cal (800) 538-9696. 














NIGERIA 


== 


A Ragged Exodus of the Unwanted 





A s last Friday's deadline drew near, the 
refugees began to mass at the crossing 
posts along Nigeria’s western border with 
Benin. Their mattresses, chairs, plastic 
containers and enamel cooking pots 
spilled out of trailers, trucks and minibus- 
es. Many of those who made it across the 
border had first to surrender any supplies 
of sugar, milk and detergents—ofiicially 
described as “essential commodities” —to 
Nigerian immigration and customs offi- 
cials. No one was permitted to leave with 
more than $22 worth of naira, Nigeria’s 
| currency. The scenes at posts along Nige- 
ria’s borders with Niger and Chad were 
much the same, as streams of anxious 
refugees sought to join others who had 
already left by land, sea and air. But 
with thousands backed up in lines that 
stretched for miles at the frontiers waiting 
to get through customs, there was no hope 
of meeting the timetable for the Nigerian 
government's draconian order to as many 
as 700,000 men, women and children, all 
illegal aliens, to leave the country 

As the deadline of 6 p.m. local time 
passed, the Nigerian government sealed 
all of the country’s land borders, trapping 
hundreds of thousands of refugees. Nige- 
rian Radio, quoting official sources, said 
the illegal immigrants, many of whom are 
destitute, would be allowed to leave the 
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Once again, economic woes trigger the mass expulsion of aliens 


country only by land or sea. Shortly before 
the deadline, refugees on the border with 
Benin, who had been waiting for four days 
without food or water, began protesting. 
Nigerian police waded in with trun- 
cheons, and 200 people were injured in 
the melee. Road accidents have claimed 
at least 13 lives as refugees have hurried to 
border crossings in dangerously over- 
loaded vehicles. 

The expulsion was announced with- 
out explanation on April 15 by Nigeria’s 
Minister of Internal Affairs, Major Gen- 
eral Mohammed Magoro, who declared 
simply that “all illegal aliens are to leave 
before the tenth of May.” About half the 
immigrants targeted for expulsion origi- 
nally came from Ghana, the rest mainly 
from Burkina Faso, Niger, Liberia, Chad, 
Togo, Gambia and Benin. Many had en- 
tered Nigeria illegally in search of 
jobs; others had fled from drought and 
starvation 

It was the second time in just over two 
years that Nigeria had ordered an exodus 
of alien residents. In 1983 some 2 million 
illegal immigrants were unceremoniously 
booted out of the country. At that time, 
there were reports that some of the for- 
eigners were beaten and robbed as they 
tried to make their way out of Nigeria 
Some diplomats in Lagos said they be- 





legal immigrants collect at a customs post on the Benin border as the deadline for them to leave Nigeria approaches 





| avoid the 


strain on the country’s limited resources. 


lieved that the latest order was issued for 

much the same reasons as in 1983: a trou- 
bled economy that continues to be badly 
hurt by depressed crude-oil prices. At a 
time when jobs are scarce and prices for 
basic goods are high, there is a tendency 
to regard the aliens in the midst of Nige- 
ria’s 91 million people as an unacceptable 


Many of those being expelled had 
been thrown out in 1983 but had slipped 
back into the country by bribing border 
guards or crossing over at remote, un- 
guarded spots. Some even returned by 
stowing away on ships. More returnees 
can almost certainly be expected follow- 
ing the latest expulsion. “I will have to 
come back,” explained Alhaji Idrissa as 
he waited to make the crossing into his 
native Niger. “Nigeria is the only place 
where I can survive.” 

Nigeria’s governing military junta, 
headed by Major General Mohammed 
Buhari, made it clear that it wanted to 
“unfortunate incidents” that 
took place during the 1983 exodus. Even 
so, many aliens complained last week of 
harassment by Nigerian authorities, who 
sometimes illegally confiscated money 
and possessions. Some refugees had been 
forced to leave their jobs without collect- 
ing wages they were owed. But the Nigeri- 
an government appeared to shrug off the | 
chaos that the expulsion brought to so 
many lives. Said one immigration official 
“Countries like Great Britain or France 
expel illegal aliens on a daily basis. Why 
all this fuss about Nigeria?” & 
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ETHIOPIA 





he saga of Ibnet camp grew more and 
more curious as the days went by. 
First, foreign relief workers watched with 
incredulity as Ethiopian officials abruptly 
ordered some 30,000 famine-weakened 
residents out of the refugee camp, burned 
down their huts and told them to begin 
walking back to their homes, many a two- 
week trek away. Then an official in Addis 
Ababa, the capital, dismissed the ac- 
counts of a forced evacuation as fabrica- 
tions. Eventually the Foreign Ministry is- 
sued a splenetic communiqué calling the 
stories “a shockingly big lie” that be- 
trayed the tendency of “high-ranking offi- 
cials of the Reagen [sic] Administration 
to go berserk once again on their usually 
familiar anti-Ethiopian campaign of den- 
igration, disinformation and falsehood.” 
Finally, last week, Ethiopia’s Soviet- 
backed leader, Lieut. Colonel Mengistu 
Haile Mariam, conceded that the mass 
exodus had indeed taken place—at the 
command of a misguided local official. 
The offender would be punished, he said, 
and the refugees welcomed back to Ibnet. 
Almost forgotten amid the word 
games was the plight of the evicted and of 
the 8 million others in drought- and fam- 
| ine-plagued Ethiopia whose lives are 
hanging by a thread. The Ibnet episode 
highlighted the ways in which political is- 
sues have complicated and sometimes ob- 
scured a humanitarian problem. It also 
deepened the unease of Western govern- 
ments and relief agencies faced with a 
leadership in Addis Ababa that accepts 
their aid while reviling their principles. 
“There is a growing awareness in the re- 
lief community of just how ruthless the 
Mengistu government is,” said Chris 
Cartter of Boston-based Grassroots Inter- 
national, one of the relief groups operat- 
ing in East Africa. “The question is what 
to do about it.” 
The issue has gained urgency in recent 
weeks as the Mengistu government has 
mounted a major military offensive against 
the guerrillas of the Tigre People’s Libera- 
tion Front. The attack, according to diplo- 
mats in Addis Ababa, may be 
aimed at severing the pipe- 
line that brings in supplies, 
including some military 
hardware, from Sudan to the 
| northern rebel-held regions 

of Ethiopia. But the offensive 

has also hampered relief con- 
| voys that have been secretly 
| ferrying food from Sudan to 

at least 160,000 starving peo- 
| ple. Because many aid trucks 
are avoiding the most dan- 
gerous areas, villagers in the 
Central Highlands, where 
the famine is particularly 
acute, are now cut off from 
regular food supplies. “There 
is a stalemate,” says Terry 





The Politics of Famine 








a 
Lieut. Colonel Mengistu 





A ruthless regime compounds the plight of the starving 


Norr, a vice president of Mercy Corps In- 
ternational, another U.S. relief organiza- 
tion. “The military cannot win because it is 
not strong enough, and the rebels cannot 
win because of the government’s support 
from the Soviets. The noncombatants are 
caught between two sides of a vice.” 

The latest outbreak of fighting also 
promises to swell the stream of refugees 
fleeing into Sudan, which is itself suffering 
through a wasting famine. Almost 850,000 
Ethiopians have crowded into Sudanese 
camps where, often, there is little shelter or 
food or water to be found. There is, howev- 
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Help from Washington: sacks of grain provided b 


when they were suddenly seized and 
flown south in Soviet transport aircraft; in 
the process, many families were torn 
apart. To make matters worse, resettled 
farmers frequently have not been provid- 
ed with draft animals or farming tools 
or seeds. All the while, the resettlement 
project uses up funds and transport des- 
perately needed to supply the hungry. 
“Tremendous resources are directed to re- 
settlement,” says a Western relief official 
in Addis Ababa, “at the expense of all 
those other people needing famine relief.” 

The forced resettlement scheme has 
further agitated Washington's already 
mixed feelings about assisting the citizens 
of an unfriendly government. “We don’t 
like the regime,” says a senior State De- 
partment official. “It’s an abomination. 
But we must deal with the emergency.” 





y the U.S. draw a crowd at Ibnet Camp 





“The noncombatants are caught between two sides of a vice.” 


er, peace. Mohammed Ali, a gaunt 60- 
year-old Ethiopian farmer, led his wife and 
five children on a ten-day walk to Sudan’s 


| Wad Sherife camp. At the end of the road 
| he found scant sustenance. “I miss my vil- 


lage,” Ali told TIME’s Philip Finnegan, 


| “but I am glad I came. I am afraid of the 


war. Even if lam hungry here, I don’t hear 
the bombs and the fighting.” 

The Mengistu government has also 
antagonized Western gov- 
ernments and aid groups 
with its grand scheme of 
moving 2 million Ethiopi- 


however possible, from the 
ravaged farmlands of the 
north to the more fertile and 
sparsely populated regions 
of the southwest.In_ princi- 
ple, the program makes a 
fair amount of sense. In 
practice, however, some of 
the 350,000 already resettled 
have fled their new homes, 
claiming that they were relo- 
cated against their will. 
Sometimes, they report, they 
were cultivating their fields 
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ans, as soon as possible and | 





Alastair Matheson/Addis Ababa 


Not long ago, indeed, the U.S., which has 
been the most generous donor of famine 
assistance (more than $300 million since 
last October), lifted restrictions on devel- 
opment aid to Ethiopia. 

Last week, Mengistu made some 
promising moves. He ordered increased 
daily processing of supplies at Assab, Ethi- 
opia’s largest port, where 100,000 tons of 
grain have been stockpiled and are going to 


| waste. He also announced that 70% of the 


country’s commercial trucks would be 
made available for shuttling relief goods 
from Assab to the parched heartlands. 

Yet it is the final sad irony of Ethio- 
pia’s predicament that, after a decade of 
drought, relief workers are, for the mo- 
ment, praying for little rain. Early last 
week, torrential downpours damaged 5% 
of the supplies stranded at Assab. Worse 
still, heavy rains expected in many areas 
within the next two months will render 
roads muddy and impassable for relief 
trucks. Above all, they will increase the 
likelihood that both contagious diseases 
and death by exposure could sweep 
through the crowded camps. —By Pico lyer. 
Reported by Edward W. Desmond/New York and 








The New 
Ford Escort. 


ItS more comfortable. 
Accelerates quicker. 
Starts better. 
Uses less gas. 
Turns more precisely. 
Runs quieter. 


Looks different. 
And 


remains, dependably, 
an Escort. 


Get it together 


3uckle up 


Ford Escort has been the best-selling car in the 
world for the past three years* But instead of 
resting on our laurels, we’ve made the new 
Escort 30 ways better. 

Its sleek new design speaks for itself. But you'll have 
to drive the New Ford Escort to experience the 
preciseness of its steering and the quicker 
acceleration provided by a new 1.9 liter engine. A 
quieter, better-starting, more powerful engine that 
delivers even better fuel economy ratings than last 

year: 36 mpg highway and 27 estimated city** 


New lumbar seats and new trim fabrics make the 
new Escort’s interior more comfortable and inviting 


We'd also like to assure you that, in many ways, 
Ford Escort remains unchanged. It still has 
front-wheel drive, 4-wheel independent 
suspension and the same devotion to duty that 
helped make it world famous 


8.8% Annual Percentage Rate 
available on new Ford Escorts. 


A great finance rate is available right now on 
all new Ford Escorts. From May 3, 1985 to 
June 3, 1985, all vou have to do is (1) see a 
participating Ford Dealer who will arrange 
financing through Ford Motor Credit Company and 
(2) take delivery by June 3, 1985. Remember, too, 
that the 8.8% rate is available to qualified retail 
buyers only. Limit one car per customer. Dealer 
contributions may affect customer savings 


*Based on worldwide sales and export data for 1981-1983 calendar year 


**EPA estimates for S-speed manual transmission 


Cahitornia mileage may var 


Have you driven a Ford... lately? 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Brief Encounters 
Shultz gauges the region's mood 





nitially, the trip had been planned as a 

senior statesman’s pilgrimage to Yad 
Vashem, Israel’s memorial to the Holo- 
caust. But by the time U.S. Secretary of 
State George Shultz arrived in Jerusalem 
last week, his first visit to the Middle East 
in nearly two years was freighted with 
diplomatic responsibilities: assuring Isra- 
el, Egypt and Jordan of US. interest in re- 
viving the stalled Middle East peace pro- 
cess and soothing Israelis offended by 
President Reagan’s Bitburg visit. 

Although Shultz’s homage to the Ho- 
locaust victims had been scheduled sever- 
al months ago, it became particularly im- 
portant after the Bitburg controversy. 
Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
called Reagan’s visit to the German mili- 
tary cemetery a “historic mistake”; Yit- 
zhak Arad, chairman of the Yad Vashem 
Commission, later told Shultz that the 
event was “painful” for Israelis. 

At Yad Vashem, Shultz laid a wreath at 
the stark, imposing monument. He de- 
clared that the Holocaust was the reason 
that “the American people are forever com- 
mitted to the security of Israel.” Said Shultz: 
“We honor the pledge of ‘Never Again’ by 
standing beside the state of Israel.” 

After meeting with Israeli leaders, the 
Secretary was to fly to Cairo fora get-togeth- 
er with Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak, 
and then to the Red Sea port of Aqaba for 
discussions with Jordan’s King Hussein. 
The King has been urging Washington to 
assume a role in mediating direct negotia- 
tions between Israel and a joint Jordanian- 
Palestinian negotiating team. But few of the 
participants were hopeful that his visit 
would get Hussein’s proposal off the ground. 

The best that Shultz and Hussein could 
expect from their meeting would be agree- 
ment on a list of Palestinians acceptable to 
the U.S.—and, by extension, to Israel—as 
negotiators, While the U.S. has promised 
Israel that it will not talk with members of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(P.L.O.), the State Department said last 
week that it would not object to representa- 
tives of the Palestine National Council 
(P.N.C.), the Palestinian parliament in ex- 
ile. The U.S. concession at first seemed 
agreeable to P.L.O. Chairman Yasser Ara- 
fat, but was later repudiated by some of his 
aides. The Israelis were equally divided. 
Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir insisted 
that PN.C. members “are the same as 
P.L.O. people.” But one senior official en- 
couraged “any contact with non-P.L.O. 
members that is conducive to direct talks 
with Israel.” 

The Hussein-Arafat proposal has al- 
ready come under attack from Syrian Pres- 
ident Hafez Assad, who calls it “the policy 
of the surrenderists” and insists that any 
talks that do not include an international 
conference under U.N. auspices would be 
hostile to Arab interests. Assad pledged 
last month to defeat any U.S. peace under- 











King Hussein: urging U.S. involvement 


taking in the Middle East. Said he: “The 
US. is only interested in securing the ag- 
gressive interests of its spoiled ally, Israel.” 

Syrian determination to impose a set- 
tlement of the continuing civil war in Leb- 
anon was also in evidence last week. Under 
intense pressure from Damascus, the Leba- 
nese Forces, a 6,000-strong Christian mili- 
tia, replaced its commander, Samir Gea- 
gea, with Elias Hobeika. Geagea had 
instigated a revolt last March against Pres- 
ident Amin Gemayel, accusing him of do- 


| ing Syria’s bidding. Geagea’s downfall was 
| marked by intense fighting in Beirut along 
| the “green line” dividing the Christian and 


the predominantly Muslim sectors. Ho- 
beika is the man who led the Phalangists 
into the Sabra and Shatila refugee camps 
south of Beirut in September 1982, where 
they murdered 700 to 800 Palestinian and 
Lebanese civilians. In assuming his new 
command, he declared that “the Lebanese 
option is an Arab one.” But, he conceded, 
Syria will have a major role in the country’s 
future. —By Robert T. Zinti. Reported by John 
Borrell/Beirut and Johanna McGeary with Shultz 
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Egyptian President Mubarak 





A get-together with Secretary Shultz. 
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Tantalizing Hints 


The Sandinistas send a signal 





icaragua’s Sandinista government 

may have been trying to send an im- 
portant signal to someone last week. The 
question was, to whom, and what did it 
mean? In carefully worded conversations, 
some officials in Managua, the capital, let 
it be known that they were considering the 
temporary suspension of the country’s 15- 
month-old military draft. The move, com- 
ing only a week after imposition of a U.S. 
trade embargo against Nicaragua, was in- 
terpreted by some as a potential peace of- 
fering from the Sandinistas to a hostile 
Reagan Administration. Others preferred | 
to see it as a propaganda ploy, aimed at in- 
fluencing opinion on Capitol Hill. 

Even as Nicaragua dangled the pros- 
pect of a change of course, Sandinista sol- 
diers launched a one-day incursion into 
neighboring Honduras in pursuit of the con- 
tra guerrillas. After being repulsed by the 
contras, the Sandinistas returned to the at- 
tack at week’s end. At least one Honduran 
soldier was killed and several others were 
wounded in the second incursion, leading 
the Honduran military to declare the bor- 
der area a “zone of military emergency.” 

In Washington, the Democratic major- 
ity on the House Permanent Select Commit- 
tee on Intelligence blocked yet another Ad- 
ministration proposal to provide $28 million 
of U.S. military assistance in the next fiscal 
year for the 15,000 contras battling the Ma- 
nagua regime. Efforts by Republican com- 
mittee members to revive the funding for 
nonmilitary purposes were also defeated. 

The hints of Sandinista military 
changes came as U.S. Democratic Con- 
gressmen were showing signs of regret for 
their decision three weeks ago to refuse $14 | 
million to the contras this year, even when 
the money was labeled humanitarian relief. 
The biggest factor in changing congressio- 
nal minds was Nicaraguan President Dan- 
iel Ortega Saavedra’s téte-’-téte in Moscow 
on April 29 with Soviet Leader Mikhail 
Gorbachev. Ortega continued his 13-day 
trip through the East bloc last week, meet- 
ing, among others, Polish Prime Minister 
General Wojciech Jaruzelski. 

The Sandinistas may have internal rea- 
sons for considering a change in the highly 
unpopular draft law. It has led to wide- 
spread draft evasion and even fights be- 
tween Nicaraguans and Sandinista officials 
who roam the country looking for recruits. 
At the same time, the Sandinistas evidently 
feel that their armed forces, already much 
larger than those of any neighboring coun- 
try, are at appropriate strength levels. 

The US.’s fledgling trade embargo is 
likely to have little bearing on the outcome 
of the contra issue. The Sandinistas have al- 
ready announced a trade offensive in West- 
ern Europe and Canada to soften the eco- 
nomic blow, which affects $168 million in 
U.S.-Nicaraguan commerce. Last week Or- 
tega added a West European tour to his East 


bloc visit in order to lead that effort. rT 
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World Notes 





Death on Friendship Day 


At the U.S. Marine Corps 
Air Station at Iwakuni, 662 
miles north of Okinawa, it was 
Friendship Day, an annual oc- 
casion when Japanese visitors 
are invited to tour the base and 
view displays of planes, weap- 
ons and vehicles. Among the 
crowd-pulling exhibits were 
two Sikorsky CH-53D Sea 
Stallion helicopters, the Ma- 
rines’ workhorse troop carrier. 
The two choppers, similar to those used in the ill-fated attempt 
to rescue U.S. hostages in Iran in April 1980, had flown in for the 
event from their base in Okinawa. When the display ended, they 
left for home. 

One never got there. About two hours into the three-hour 
flight, over the ocean near Yakushima, the lead helicopter ra- 
dioed that it had developed transmission problems and was 
turning back toward land. Moments later, with 17 Marines 
aboard, the aircraft plunged into the Pacific. The second heli- 
copter apparently spotted men in the water and dropped dye 
markers and a raft, but after a 24-hour search by planes and 
ships, no survivors were found. The cause of the crash re- 
mains unknown. 














Sikorsky’s CH-53D Sea Stallion 


Bloodshed Begets Bloodshed 


The autopsy report was clear: Andries Raditsela, 29, died ofa 
brain hemorrhage “consistent with a blow or a fall.” What the 
report did not say was that Raditsela, a prominent black South 
African union leader, had died a day after his release from police 
custody last week. He was not the only victim of apparent official 
violence. Later in the week, South African police confirmed that 
another black activist, Student Leader Sipho Mutsi, 20, had died 
after suffering “convulsions” while undergoing police interroga- 
tion. In Mutsi’s case, the autopsy report noted that death could 
have been caused by “a blow on the top of his head.” 

The deaths raised the already high tensions in black commu- 
nities, where at least 30 blacks have died in outbreaks of vio- 
lence. In New Brighton township, near Port Elizabeth, police 
shot and killed a 15-year-old boy who, they said, was robbing a 
bus. The deaths increased political strains on the government of 
Executive President P.W. Botha. As liberal politicians pressed 
the government to hold an official inquiry into the deaths of Ra- 
ditsela and Mutsi, the Afrikaner right wing was protesting relax- 
ation of the apartheid jaws. The latest move: an end to the plan 
that would force 700,000 blacks to move from their townships to 
government-created tribal homelands. 





POLAND 
No More Hamburger Specials 


First Poland expelled two U.S. diplomats it charged had tak- 
en part in May Day demonstrations outside Cracow. Then the 
State Department struck back by sending four Polish diplomats 
packing. Last week the Polish government retaliated by cutting 
off the “Hamburger Specials,” flights from Frankfurt that every 
two months brought in comforts for the U.S. embassy staff, from 
toothpaste to grade-A ground sirloin, as well as mail and pack- 
ages from home. The shipments were allowed into Poland with- 
out the usual rigorous customs inspection. 





————— 











The special flights date back to 1957, when U.S.-Polish rela- 
tions were more amicable. But, said the Polish government an- 
nouncement last week, “continuation of this particular privilege 
would be difficult in view of the discriminatory treatment our 
country receives daily from the U.S. Administration.” The U.S. 
is powerless to reciprocate beause Polish diplomats in Washing- 
ton only have to go to their local A & P to do their food shopping. 
Said U.S. Embassy Spokesman Paul Smith: “We will manage to 
get by.” The inconvenience will not last long: the embassy is ar- 
ranging to have rations trucked in from West Germany. 


A Third Attempt at Peace 


The first meeting in the town of La 
Palma last October was called a historic 
step toward peace in El Salvador. The 
second public session, in the village of 
Ayagualo in November, was considered a 
major disappointment. Since then, Salva- 
doran President José Napoleén Duarte 
has said little about peace talks between 
his government and the Marxist-led guer- 
rillas of the Farabundo Marti National 
Liberation Front. But last week Duarte 
casually told journalists that his govern- 
ment was taking cautious steps to resume 
the stalled dialogue. 

Preliminary contacts to set up the talks, Duarte revealed, are 
now being arranged in Costa Rica with the help of the Roman 
Catholic Church. A preparatory meeting, the President said, 
could be held before he visits the U.S. on May 16. Duarte’s seem- 
ing confidence is undoubtedly bolstered by the fact that the 
country’s volatile right wing is at its weakest in years and that 
Salvadoran military leaders are apparently lending him strong 
support. Indeed, the only criticism of his announcement came 
from the rebels, who accused Duarte of “irresponsible acts,” 
most likely meaning he had not kept the talks a secret. 








President Duarte 


Inferno at a Soccer Game 


Just before half time of a scoreless soccer match between 
Bradford City and Lincoln City last Saturday, fire broke out in 
the main grandstand of the Bradford stadium in Yorkshire. 
With a strong breeze blowing, the wooden structure, with 3,000 
people inside, was engulfed by flames and dense black smoke 
within five minutes. Some 10,000 fans were in the stadium 
and millions more were watching on television as adults and 
children fled from the grandstand with their hair and clothes 
on fire. Many threw themselves onto the soccer field to smother 
the flames. 

Police made repeated trips into the stand to rescue trapped 
fans. Terry Yorath, the Bradford coach, suffered cuts on his face as 
he tried to help people escape. “The fire simply erupted at the back 
of the stand and seemed to 
spread everywhere inside sec- 
onds,” Yorath said. “We were all 
panic-stricken and had no idea 
what to do.” The fire started un- 
der the grandstand floorboards, 
and authorities are investigating 
the possibility of arson. The esti- 


Said a police spokesman: “As far 
as we know it is the worst fireever 
in a British football stadium.” 
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mated toll: 40 dead, 200 injured. | 
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Religion 








t’s an incredible crisis of faith for 
me,” says Mormon Klaus Hansen, 
who teaches at Queen’s University in On- 
tario. “It means our historical foundation 
becomes a nice story that has no connec- 
tion to reality.” To Denise Olsen, a law 
student and mother of three in Bountiful, 
Utah, “it’s another evidence to me that 
things have gone awry in the church.” A 
devout Mormon couple in Whittier, 
Calif., in a letter to friends explaining why 
they have left the church, say new reve- 
lations about the Mormons’ founding 
prophet have destroyed their belief. 
These reactions stem from the discov- 
ery and authentication of a puzzling 1830 
letter that is a much discussed, conten- 
tious issue in Mormon circles. The 637- 
word document contains one of the earli- 
est accounts of Joseph Smith’s finding of 
| the Book of Mormon, the scripture that 
has equal authority with the Bible for the 
Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Saints (world membership: 5.4 million). 
The official Church News of Salt Lake 
City published the letter last month. It was 
written by Martin Harris, a farmer who 
lived near Palmyra, N.Y. Harris was 
Smith’s first convert outside the prophet’s 
family. Addressed to a Canandaigua, 
N.Y., newspaper editor who later joined 
the sect, the document describes a version 
of the foundations of Mormonism that dif- 
fers markedly from the official account 
written by Smith in 1838. The letter, dis- 
covered in 1983 and donated to the church 
last month by a Utah businessman, depicts 
Smith as a man influenced by folk magic 
and occultism. This appears to contradict 
the official church position, which regards 
Mormonism as a uniquely pure restoration 
of Christianity. After the letter was de- 
scribed by Professors Dean Jessee and 
Ronald Walker of Brigham Young Uni- 





month, scholars discussed it heatedly for 
hours. It is “a potentially explosive docu- 
ment,” 
who spent a year studying the letter. 

The Mormons teach that God and Jesus 
Christ directly commissioned 
Smith to disseminate divine 
scriptures, inscribed on plates 
of gold that had been buried 
by ancient Israelites who had 
migrated to America. Ac- 
cording to Smith’s 1838 
account of the momentous 
event, the angel Moroni 
showed him the site outside 
Palmyra where the plates 
were hidden. Harris is one of 
the Mormon Church's “Three 
Witnesses,” who attest that 
they too saw the plates, so his 








Challenging Mormonism’s Roots 


Newly found letters raise questions about the church's origins 








versity at a historians’ convention this 


says Researcher Brent Metcalfe, | 








truthfulness is also a matter of faith. 
The Harris letter, dated seven months 





after the publication of the Book of Mor- 
mon, recounts what he says are Smith’s 
words about the scriptural discovery: “I 

.. only just got it because of the enchant- 
ment,” says Smith. “An old spirit,” de- 
clares Smith, told him to “dig up the 
gold,” but “when I take it up the next 
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morning the spirit transfigured himself 
from a white salamander in the bottom of 
the hole & struck me 3 times.” There is no 
reference to any angel from God. The 
Harris letter mentions Smith’s involve- 
ment in “money digging,” using his sup- 
posed special powers and a “seer stone” to 
find buried treasure. The letter also sug- 
gests that Smith used a magical stone to 
find the buried scriptures. 
. Coincidentally, money 
digging is the subject of a sec- 
5 ond controversial Mormon 
= letter that surfaced last week. 
* The missive, written by 
Smith in 1825, was released 
by Gordon Hinckley, acting 
president of the Latter-day 
Saints, who had previously 
denied church ownership of 
the document. This letter, ad- 
dressed to a prospective trea- 
sure-seeking client, discusses 
the foiling of a “clever spirit” 
who guards the buried trea- 


| lands, who had challenged traditional 





sure, The church offered no explanation 
for withholding news of the earliest extant 
document written by Smith, and said its 
content “does not appear unusual in the 
context of the times.” 

As for the Harris letter, Hinckley 
views it only as “an interesting docu- 
ment.” Even if it is genuine, he says, “the 
letter has nothing to do with the authen- 
ticity of the church.” Despite last week’s 
tremors of concern, Mormons are likely to 
accept this interpretation. 

Nonetheless, Jan Shipps, the leading 
non-Mormon historian of the Latter-day 
Saints and author of Mormonism: The Sto- 
ry of a New Religious Tradition, is con- 
vinced that the Harris letter will have con- 
siderable and continuing impact. “It 
forces the church hierarchy and the Mor- 
mon in the street to confront the fact that 
the Mormon story as they believe it is not 
the way it was,” says Shipps. “It proves 
that magic and occult practices were pres- 
ent at the outset of this important religious 
movement.” —By Richard N. Ostling. Report- 
ed by Christine Arrington/Salt Lake City 


Boff Silenced 


Rome disciplines a scholar 








oon after John Paul II was elected 
Pope in 1978, he initiated a policy de- 
signed to rein in his church’s most visible 
theological dissidents. Among the prime 
targets: Hans Kiing of West Germany 
and Edward Schillebeeckx of the Nether- 





dogmas about both the nature of Christ 
and the authority of bishops and priests. 
King was forbidden to teach as a Roman 
Catholic theologian, and Schillebeeckx’s | 
writings are still being examined. Last 
week the Vatican announced a discipli- 
nary step against another scholar, Fran- 
ciscan Father Leonardo Boff, 46, Brazil’s 
leading advocate of liberation theology. It 
ordered him not to publish, lecture or edit | 
religious journals for an unspecified peri- 
od, presumably one year 

The Vatican has long been concerned 
about Boff’s 1981 book, Church: Charism 
& Power, and last September he was sum- 
moned to Rome for interrogation. In a 
forceful March “notification,” the Vati- 
can rejected the book's Marxist-influ- 
enced examination of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. Boff theorized about the 
sacraments as consumer products con- 
trolled by the bishops and priests. His 
ideas, said Rome, “endanger” the faith. 

Boff insisted last week, “I am not a 
Marxist,” and said he would obey the or- 
der. One official at the Vatican's doctrinal 
congregation explained that the directive | 
of silence was issued so that Boff might re- 
think his ideas. Said this prelate of the 
Boff-Vatican confrontation: “If after a 
year he maintains the same point of view, 
then the struggle will be fierce.” n 
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Bennett at George Washington: for educators, not the way to spell relief 


The Secretary of Controversy 





William Bennett riles constituencies outside the White House 


arely a month ago, big (6 ft. 2 in.), 

bluff William Bennett looked upon 
his early works as Secretary of Education 
and declared them good. “I have more af- 
finity with the views of the American peo- 
ple than do most of my academic col- 
leagues,” he announced. “I think I am in 
the mainstream of American thinking.” 

Ifso, then it isa turbulent mainstream, 
and at times Bennett has seemed in need of 
a pilot. Since taking office Feb. 6, he has 
been a forceful exponent of quality and re- 
sponsibility in education. His style, how- 
ever, has been politically maladroit, of- 
fending educators and laymen alike, while 
threatening their pocketbooks. The new 
Secretary has come down hard for the Ad- 
ministration’s plan to cut about $2.3 bil- 
lion from student loans, grants and other 
higher-education aid for fiscal 1986. This, 
he said, might “require for some students 
divestiture of certain sorts—stereo divesti- 
ture, automobile divestiture, three-weeks- 
at-the-beach divestiture.” 

He has charged that because of mis- 
management by a number of colleges 
“some people are getting ripped off” in 
the education they are getting for their 
money. He later blasted some colleges for 
graduating almost “any warm body” and 


for neglecting traditional humanities- 
centered curriculums in favor of career 
packaging 


Bennett has also jumped into some hot 
issues in elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, notably when he advocated vouchers 
that dissatisfied public school parents 
could use to send their children to different 
schools, either public or private. He ap- 
pointed two assistants, Eileen Marie 
Gardner of the right-wing Heritage 
Foundation and Conservative Educator 


Lawrence Uzzell; both opposed major fed- 
eral education programs, with Gardner 
against special aid for the handicapped 
When Republican Lowell Weicker of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee threat- 
ened to block the salaries for Gardner 
and Uzzell, Bennett was forced to accept 
their resignations 

Then, speaking to the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce in Washington, Bennett sug- 
gested that families with incomes above 
$60,000 and several children to put 
through college should “maybe do your 
family planning a little better or find other 
means” besides federal loans. His office 
quickly explained that he had meant 
“family financial planning.” 

All of which is not what people expect- 
ed when Bennett arrived in the job with his 
humanist background, top-drawer intel- 
lect and impeccable scholarly credentials 
B.A. from Williams College, Ph.D. from 
the University of Texas, a law degree from 
Harvard anda stint as chairman of the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Humanities 
According to Terry Hartle, education spe- 
cialist for the American Enterprise Insti- 
tute, when Bennett’s posting was an- 
nounced, it was “greeted with a sigh of 
relief by the educational community, who 
feared a hatchet man might be appointed.” 
But the community soon learned that relief 
would not be spelled B-E-N-N-E-T-T. 

Students and parents were outraged at 
what they took to be his picture of federal 
aid as a boondoggle for some affluent 
families. The fact is that of the 5.3 million 
higher-education students who received 
aid, 82% are from families earning less 
than $36,000 per year. New York Univer- 
sity President John Brademas, who dur- 
ing 22 years as a Democratic Congress- 
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man fought for federal-aid programs, said 
the result of the cuts would be “the cre- 
ation of a two-tier system of higher educa- 
tion in our country, with independent uni- 
versities for the rich, and state or 
municipal colleges for everyone else.” 

Many people were disturbed at the Ad- 
ministration’s efforts to reverse the Gov- 
ernment’s long-term commitment to feder- 
al help for education. “If you are not a 
supporter of a federal role,” said Robert 
Atwell, president of the American Council 
on Education, “you should not be in that 
job.” Republican Senator Robert Stafford 
of Vermont, who chairs the Subcommittee 
on Education, Arts and Humanities, has 
hammered at the Administration's budget 
Last week the Senate approved Stafford’s 
amendment, which reduces the cuts to $200 
million, with no new limits on individual 
aid beyond the $60,000 income cap referred 
to in Bennett’s family-planning gaffe 

There was also anger in Congress at 
Bennett's habit of seeming to dictate legis- 
lation rather than negotiating it. Some 
members expect the Secretary to learn the 
ropes quickly, but Democrat Augustus 
Hawkins, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, says, “I 
would give him a failing grade so far. He 
has very few defenders in Congress.” 


lsewhere around the country, howev- 

er, and even in Washington, a number 
of thoughtful people concede that some of 
the things the Secretary has been saying 
make good sense. “Bennett has drawn at- 
tention to the issues of higher education,” 
says Joseph Duffey, chancellor of the 
University of Massachusetts at Amherst 
“The questions of what a society can af- 
ford in higher education and the current 
maldistribution of federal aid should be 
addressed.” Many faculty members at 
schools like George Washington Univer- 
sity, where Bennett delivered a com- 
mencement address last week, are de- 
lighted at his call for renewed emphasis 
on history, classic studies and languages. | 
And as for “rip-offs,” Gregory Moore, | 
president of the United States Student As- | 
sociation, confirms that “the majority of 
students don’t see the quality of higher 
education going up as fast as the cost.” 

Though Bennett is heartened by such 
support, and by some private calls of ap- 
proval from college presidents, he makes 
no bones about whom he really cares to 
please. “I work for Ronald Reagan, who 
was resoundingly elected by the Ameri- 
can people,” Bennett says, adding, “Ron- 
ald Reagan is far more in touch with what 
the American people want in education 
than the educational establishment.” Nor 
is there any doubt in Bennett’s mind that 
the boss is pleased. Early on, the Secretary 
was bolstered by a message from Reagan 
“So far, I have only one complaint,” the 
President said. “I just wish you would stop 
mincing your words.” — By Ezra Bowen. 
Reported by Patricia Delaney/Washington 
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At last week's Comdex show in Atlanta, most new products were unexciting and exhibitors were hard pressed to drum up much enthusi 
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Down Time for Computers 


Sluggish sales and sagging profits bring high-tech industries back to earth 


omdex, the huge trade show at 
which personal computer makers 
display their wares to dealers, has 
always been a high-spirited affair over- 
flowing with hype and hoopla worthy of a 
glamorous growth industry. But at last 
week's extravaganza in the Georgia World 
Congress Center in Atlanta, the glamour 
was tempered by a touch of gloom. Atten- 
dance was disappointing, most of the new 
products were unexciting, and exhibitors 
were hard pressed to drum up enthusiasm 
Even the shapely brunet in a bright-red 
leotard who was posted in front of the 
NEC Corp. booth did not attract a crowd 
Summed up Morton Goldman, vice presi- 
dent of Elek-Tek, a Chicago-area retailer: 
“We're very disappointed. This business is 
in trouble right now.” 
After years of rolling on what seemed 
like an unstoppable joyride, the personal 
| computer industry is going through a 
bumpy stretch of slowing growth, sagging 
profits and ruinous competition. Rough 
times have arrived for almost everyone in 
the business, from computer manufactur- 
ers and retailers to the semiconductor 
companies, which supply the microchips 
that make the machines work 
| Personal computer sales rose 11% in 
1984, to 7.5 million. That rate would be 
high for an industry like steel or rubber, 
| but it was much less than the 107% gain 
in 1983 and far below expectations. More- 
| over the growth came primarily from 
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computers for office use. The once sizzling 
home computer market now seems to be 
fizzling. Sales of machines targeted for the 
home actually declined by 4% last year, to 
4.8 million. The industry originally ex- 
| pected to sell 7 million home computers in 
| 1984. Says Charles Martin, editor of Per- 
| sonal Computing magazine: “The business 
has now returned to earth.” 
During the go-go days of the early 
1980s, when the market seemed unlimit- 





In happier times: Jobs, Sculley and Wozniak _ 
Apple is rumored to be a takeover target 
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ed, the lure of making a fast fortune en- 
ticed hordes of companies and entrepre- 
neurs into the industry. The bruising 
competition that resulted has turned into 
a battle for survival. Future Computing, a 
Dallas-based market research firm, says 
that in the past two years the number of 
personal computer manufacturers has 
shriveled from more than 200 to about 
150. Some companies, including Mattel 
and Timex, have simply dropped their 
home computer lines, but several smaller 
firms like Gavilan Computer of Camp- 
bell, Calif., and Beehive International of 
Salt Lake City, have filed for bankruptcy 
Last year 570 of 3,800 computer retailers 
in the U.S. closed their doors or were tak- 
en over by large chains. Even the number 
of computer magazines has tumbled from 
some 150 in 1983 to about 40 

The shakeout is most severe in the 
home computer business, where price 
competition has been fierce. Coleco 
slashed the cost of its Adam computer 
from $750 to $500 last year in an unsuc- 
cessful effort to spur sales. In January the 
company decided to drop the Adam alto- 
gether after suffering a 1984 loss of $259 
million on the machine. Commodore lost 
$20.8 million in the first three months of 
this year, partly because it reduced the ba- 
sic price of its model 64 by 25%, to $145 
And even IBM two months ago halted 
production of the PCjr, which had sold 
poorly with its price tag of up to $1,200 
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The home computer is a long way from 
living up to the industry's original hopes 
that it would become as ubiquitous as the 
television set. Professionals use computers 
to work at home, and young people like to 
play games on the machines. But compa- 
nies are struggling to find applications that 
will make computers an essential part of 
the household. Most families still prefer to 
keep grocery lists on paper or balance 
checkbooks with a pencil. 

Softness in the home market could 
bring trouble for Apple Computer, one of 
the industry’s superstars. The company 
outperformed most rivals with an 11% 
profit gain, to $10 million, in the first 
three months of the year, but new orders 
from dealers have slowed down. “It’s 
clearly a period when the industry is paus- 
ing,” says Apple President John Sculley. 
To keep inventories from piling up, Apple 
ordered weeklong shutdowns at three of 
its factories in March and at a fourth 
plant in April. In addition, the company 
canceled production of its top-of-the-line 
Macintosh XL, originally called the Lisa. 
Apple had cut its price by more than half, 
to $3,995, in an effort to boost sales, but 
the machine was not profitable 


eanwhile, morale at Apple’s Cu- 
pertino, Calif., headquarters has 


been sagging. In recent months | 


several executives have sold part or all of 
their company stock, and some senior 
managers and engineers have resigned. 
Stephen Wozniak, who co-founded the 
company in 1976 with Chairman Steven 
Jobs, has left his day-to-day duties to start a 
new company. Since February the compa- 
ny’s stock has plummeted by one-third to 


close last week at 20%. That has generated | 


talk in the industry that Apple will become 
the target of a takeover attempt or merger 
bid, possibly by A T & T or Xerox 

Apple is betting a large part of its fu- 
ture on its remaining Macintosh models, 
which have sold well since their introduc- 
tion 15 months ago. Prices range from 
$1,490 to $2,090. Many consumers consid- 
er the Macintosh, which is based on a new 
generation of technology, more versatile 
and easier to use than any other personal 
computer. But Apple now faces a chal- 


| lenge from Atari, which made the only 


big splash at last week’s Comdex show. 
Dealers gathered around for a peek ata 
new Atari machine that is similar to the 
Macintosh but will cost only $800 to $900. 
Though its official name is the ST, the 
computer has already been nicknamed 
the Jackintosh, after Atari Chief Execu- 
tive Jack Tramiel. He built Commodore 
into a home computer powerhouse, but 
left last year and bought Atari from 
Warner Communications. Commodore, 
meanwhile, is expected to square off 
against both Atari and Apple with yet an- 
other low-price Macintosh-like machine, 
called the Amiga. 

With competition in the home com- 
puter field growing more intense, Apple 
plans to try for a major foothold in the of- 
fice market»The company has a network- 
ing system that will enable as many as 32 





Macintoshes to communicate with one | quarter. It said last week that it would fur- 
| lough 1,600 of the 4,800 workers at its 


another and a high-quality printer known 
as the LaserWriter. But Apple will have to 
go head-to-head with IBM, which domi- 
nates the corporate computer scene the 
way Hulk Hogan lords over a wrestling 
ring. IBM holds about 40% of the market 
for office sales of personal computers, 
compared with Apple’s 13%. 

The slowdown in computer sales has 
been most devastating for the semicon- 


| week. 


ductor industry. When the market was | 
strong, computer firms were all wildly op- | 


timistic in placing their microchip orders. 
Says Ken McKenzie, an associate director 
of the Dataquest research firm in Sunny- 
vale, Calif: “Every company that pro- 
duced a clone of the IBM Personal Com- 
puter expected to get 22% of the market, 


Carrollton, Texas, plant. National Semi- | 
conductor of Santa Clara, Calif., shut 

down most of its plants for two weeks in | 
February and is currently imposing a six- 
month pay freeze and a four-day work 


One of the few major parts of the com- 
puter business with continued strong sales 
is the software industry, which develops 
the programs that tell the machines what 
to do, Because 18 million personal com- 
puters are already in use, software manu- 
facturers can prosper merely by selling | 
new programs to old customers. Software | 
sales jumped 36% last year, to 62 million 
programs. Even so, stiff competition has 
given the industry a high mortality rate. 
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and there were 60 of those companies.” 
When computer makers realized that 
their sales would not come close to expec- 
tations, they started canceling chip or- 
ders, leaving the semiconductor compa- 
nies to sit on mountains of inventories. 


The glut of chips drove prices down al- | 


most to giveaway levels. The cost of a 
256K RAM memory chip, for example, 
plunged from near $40 to as little as $5 

As chip prices dipped, profits in much 
of the semiconductor industry all but dis- 
appeared. In the first three months of this 
year, Texas Instruments’ earnings fell 
89%, to $9 million, and the company has 
laid off about 2,000 of its 85,000 employ- 
ees since December. Mostek, the chip- 
making division of United Technologies, 
lost more than $40 million in the first 
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In the past two years the number of major 
software producers has shrunk from more 
than 200 to about 50. 

Sales of both hardware and software 
will undoubtedly go on growing, and the 
industry is expecting a rapid recovery in 
1985, but the ranks of the competitors are 
likely to keep dwindling. History shows 
that many new industries go through an 
exuberant expansion phase followed by a 
shakeout, In the early 1920s, there were at 
least 300 automobile companies in the 
US., but by 1960 the industry had consoli- 
dated into four big firms. If that pattern | 
repeats in computers, only the savviest 
of the industry’s current whiz kids will 
survive. —y Charles P. Alexander. Reported 
by Robert Buderi/San Francisco and B. Russell 
Leavitt/Atlanta, with other bureaus 
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Calling It Quits 
Mobil to unload Ward 


hat are the mathematical odds that 

two brothers would head the arch- 
rival retailers Sears and Montgomery 
Ward? Put away the calculators; it will 
soon happen. In June, Bernard Brennan, 
46, takes over as boss of Montgomery 
Ward, where he was once an executive 
vice president. His brother Edward, 51, 
has been chief operating officer of Sears 
since last August, and will succeed Chair- 
man Edward Telling later this year. 

Bernard’s selection is central to a 
strategy by Mobil, which owns Montgom- 
ery Ward, to sell the money-losing subsid- 
iary. In naming him, the second 
largest U.S. oil company (1984 
sales: $56 billion) hopes to 
shape up Montgomery Ward 
and thereby make it attractive 
to potential buyers. Mobil offi- 
cials say that it may be two or 
three years before the retailer 
will be strong enough to stand 
alone financially. 

Mobil’s decision came as no 
surprise to Wall Street. Montgomery 
Ward has been almost nonstop trouble 
since the oil company paid $1.7 billion for 
it in 1974. Since then, Mobil has pumped 
an additional $609 million into the com- 
pany in an attempt to make it profitable, 
but Montgomery Ward has lost a total of 
$415 million under Mobil’s rule. 

The old-line retailer was founded in 
1872 in Chicago by Aaron Montgomery 
Ward, a salesman who presciently antici- 
pated the potential in mail-order sales to 
farmers. Later that year he published the 
first comprehensive general-merchandise 
catalog, 22 years before Richard Sears 
did. It was one of the last times Montgom- 
ery Ward was ahead of Sears. 

The company, known affectionately 
to its customers as Monkey Ward, grew 
rapidly at first, but then became stagnant. 
From 1941 to 1957, it did not open a single 
new store, while Sears moved aggressively 
into the booming suburbs of postwar 
America. When recession and high inter- 
est rates rocked retailing in the 1970s, 
Montgomery Ward could no longer hang 
on alone. After Mobil took it over, the re- 
tailer earned $105 million in 1978, but it 
soon slipped into the red again. The com- 
pany was too big, too mismanaged, too out 
of tune with what consumers wanted. In 
1981 Stephen Pistner, president of Minne- 
apolis’ Dayton-Hudson department store 
chain and a retailing wizard, was brought 
in to turn Montgomery Ward around, He 
hired Brennan, then chief executive of the 
Sav-A-Stop outlets in Jacksonville, to 
help him in the task. 

The Pistner-Brennan team moved to 
reorganize the chain, eliminating 23,000 
jobs, reducing the number of retail stores 
from 365 to 322, and cutting distribution 
centers from 150 to 33. In 1983 the com- 















































pany earned a paltry $40 million on $6 
billion in sales, and last year it made $54 
million on almost the same amount. In 
contrast, Sears earned $1.5 billion on sales 
of $38.8 billion. After launching the 
Montgomery Ward reorganization, Bren- 
nan left to run Household Merchandising, 
the company that embraces T.G.&Y. 
and Ben Franklin variety stores. The 
president’s job at Montgomery Ward 
opened up in January, when Pistner re- 
signed to become senior vice president of 
the Rapid-American retail empire. 
Brennan plans to push forward the 
policies he helped initiate at Montgom- 
ery Ward. Says he: “I’m very excited 
about going back and continuing the 
strategies that we started when I was 
there before. Our real focus is on mer- 
chandise, improving the prod- 
ucts we offer.” To make Mont- 
gomery Ward more profitable, 
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The Brennans: Bernard and (inset) Edward 
Two brothers for two old retailing rivals. 


he will probably reduce the payroll still 
further from the present 78,000 and per- 
haps close as many as 300 of the 2,099 cat- 
alog outlets. He will probably concentrate 
the firm’s efforts in the Midwest, its 
strongest region. 

Mobil Chairman Rawleigh Warner 
Jr., who began his company’s involve- 
ment with Montgomery Ward, may be 
watching it end from a distance. He an- 
nounced last week that he will step down 
as chairman next year, when he reaches 
65, to be replaced by Allen Murray, 54, 
the current president. —By John S. DeMott. 
Reported by Betsy Kraft/Chicago and Raji 
Samghabadi/New York 


just begun to recover from nearly a decade 


jet fleet and work force. TWA remains 

















Hungry Raider 


Icahn ’s antics on two fronts 






or Takeover Artist Carl Icahn, the 
raiding game is like eating Chinese 
food. As soon as he finishes munching on 
one company, he craves another one. 
Only three days after making more than 
$16 million in a foiled attempt to take 
over Uniroyal, the Connecticut-based 
tiremaker, Icahn disclosed that his next 
target will be Trans World Airlines (1984 
sales: $3.7 billion). Icahn said that he and 
a group of partners have spent about $95 
million to buy 20.5% of the airline’s 32.9 
million outstanding shares. 

TWA will not be greeting Icahn with 
a friendly “welcome aboard.” Said Presi- 
dent C.E. Meyer: “Mr. Icahn’s presence is 
uninvited and undesirable.” TWA has 






































of turmoil that culminated in the Febru- 
ary 1984 spin-off of its lucrative hotel and 
food-service divisions into a separate 
company. The airline posted earnings of 
$29.9 million in 1984, its first profit in’ four 
years, partly the result of cutbacks in its 


the No. | carrier on transatlantic routes, 
which are highly profitable. But losses on 
domestic flights, where cut-rate fares are 
common, threaten to wipe out the gains 
made on the overseas front. 

Icahn has made no formal bid to take 
control of the company, but he has had 
private meetings with TWA officials. At 
first the raider suggested that TWA 
should abandon many domestic routes 
and sell off parts of the airline. But 
he quickly backed away 
from that proposal after 
TWA officials contended it 
would not be feasible be- 
cause the airline needs its 
domestic routes to feed passengers into its 
overseas flights. Wall Streeters doubt that 
Icahn will be successful in overhauling 
TWA. They point out that he would run 
into a maze of regulatory and financing 
problems. Said one industry expert: “The 
man is way out of his depth. He doesn’t 
even know what kind of a nightmare he’s 
getting into.” 

In the Uniroyal wrangle, company of- 
ficers managed to fend off Icahn by at- 
tracting a friendly merger offer from a 
Wall Street investment firm, Clayton & 
Dubilier. The firm, which plans to raise 
$748 million for the deal, offered $22 a 
share, vs. Icahn’s hostile bid of $18. Icahn, 
who amassed most of his 9% Uniroyal 
stake in April, withdrew his offer, promis- 
ing not to increase his holdings for six 
months. It is not the first time Icahn has 
been foiled. He made an unsuccessful pass 
at Phillips Petroleum two months ago, 
and in the past has been fended off in 
raids on such companies as Marshall 
Field, Dan River and Saxon Industries. 
But in each of those ventures, Icahn 
walked away with a tidy profit. a 
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LT. Economist Martin Weitzman 

may at first appear to be his profes- 
sion’s version of a snake-oil salesman. In 
his new book The Share Economy (Har- 
vard; $15), Weitzman claims to have 
found a cure-all that will end both unem- 
ployment and inflation. The trick, he 
says, is for U.S. industry to abandon the 
practice of paying fixed wages and adopt 
a scheme that would compensate workers 
in relation to their employers’ revenues or 
profits. 

Weitzman’s prescription may sound 
simplistic and his goals unrealistic, but 
the book is being widely discussed by 
economists and businessmen, and some 
reviewers are already hailing it as a 
breakthrough in economic theory. John 
Roemer, an economist at the University 
of California, Davis, calls it “one of the 
most exciting books in economics I have 
read in several years.” In an editorial, the 
New York Times dubbed Weitzman’s 
proposal the “best idea since Keynes.” 

Weitzman focuses on the U.S. econo- 
my’s recurrent bouts of stagflation, that 
mysterious malady in which growth fal- 
ters but prices continue to rise. The main 
cause, he says, is the almost universal 
practice of paying employees fixed wages, 
often set by contract. When sales slow 
down during a recession, companies are 
reluctant to cut prices because they find it 
difficult to reduce wages and often in fact 
must increase them. Instead, managers 
frequently choose to slash production and 
lay off employees. Thus unemployment 
rises even as wages go up, and inflation 
persists. 

But suppose, says Weitzman, that 
workers agreed to accept a share of 
the company’s revenues or profits—two- 
thirds, for example—as compensation in 
lieu of set wages. That money would be di- 
vided among all employees. When reve- 
nues dipped during a slump, workers’ in- 
come would drop accordingly, 








and the firm could then reduce 
prices to revive sales. Because 
all the workers take a tempo- 
rary cut, no one would have to 
be laid off. The burden of the 
recession would be shared by 
the entire work force. 
Weitzman contends that 
even in good times, fixed 
wages are a barrier to in- 
creased employment. Compa- 
nies today are afraid to hire too 
many new employees because they do not 
want to be stuck with them when the econ- 
omy turns down. But in a share system, 
says Weitzman, the company would have 
more incentive to hire new employees. 
The workers would be there to help when 
business is good, but they would not be a 
drag on earnings when it is bad because 
the employees’ average pay would fall 


along with revenues. Workers might be 
willing to take a pay cut in exchange for 
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Search for a Miracle Cure 


An economist touts profit sharing as a prescription for prosperity 





job security. “Firms ever hungry for la- 
bor,” writes the economist, would be “al- 
ways on the prowl—cruising around like 
vacuum cleaners on wheels, searching in 
nooks and crannies for extra workers.” 
The economist admits that his plan 
would not succeed if only a few companies 
adopted it. These firms would hire large 
numbers of new workers, and because the 
revenue pie would be split into many more 
pieces, the average pay might be reduced 
to levels that employees would not accept. 
But Weitzman argues that if many corpo- 
rations embraced the share system, the 
pool of qualified people looking for work 
would be depleted fairly quickly. Each 
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Weitzman says that a change in the way workers are paid can end unemployment and inflation 





nell, president of SIFCO Industries, a met- 
alworking firm based in Cleveland. Many 
economists praise the theoretical elegance 
of Weitzman’s plan, but doubt that it could 
be put into practice any time soon, ifat all. 
Says David Glasner, a senior fellow at the 
Manhattan Institute for Policy Research: 
“Workers simply prefer having a known 
wage rate and do not want to take the risk 
of a variable income.” Contends Melvin 
Reder, a professor of urban and labor eco- 
nomics at the University of Chicago's 
Graduate School of Business: “Weitz- | 
man’s proposal is like the advice of a phi- 
losopher to a King, not to a President and 
Congress in a democratic society.” 

The economist acknowledges that his 
plan is unlikely to be used in its pure form, 
but says that even a modified version 
would be a strong tonic for the American 
economy. Companies, for example, could 
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company would then be able hire only a 
relatively few workers, but the overall im- 
pact would be a large boost in employment 
throughout the economy. 

The major practical problem with 
Weitzman’s plan is that it is not attractive 

to workers with seniority who 
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are in little danger of being 
laid off during a recession. 
Many of them would undoubt- 
edly make less money in a 
share economy than they do 
now. For that reason, labor 
unions are decidedly cool to- 
ward the proposal. Says Mur- 
ray Seeger, director of infor- 
mation for the AFL-CIO: “This 
scheme would continue the 
suppression of workers’ earn- 
ings.” Weitzman says the Government 
would have to lead the way in overcoming 
worker opposition. He suggests that em- 
ployees who accept a share plan be given 
income tax breaks similar to the preferen- 
tial treatment of capital gains. 

Some businessmen also dispute Weitz- 
man’s reasoning. They argue that compa- 
nies cannot add employees unless demand 
for their products increases. “Weitzman 
has a utopian idea,” says Kevin O’Don- 
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One editorial dubbed the plan the “best idea since Keynes,” but critics call it “utopian.” 





guarantee a base wage and then offer 
variable bonuses that would be a share of 
profits or revenues. More than 350,000 
U.S. companies already offer limited prof- 
it sharing, though employees often do not 
receive the money until they leave the 
company. Some firms, including General 
Motors and Ford, have started to give out 
annual profit-sharing checks. GM last 
year gave a typical employee $550, while 
Ford paid about $2,000. 

Weitzman cites Japan’s economy as 
proof that a share system can work. In 
many Japanese corporations, as much as 
half of a worker’s pay comes in the form 
of a bonus that is tied to the company’s 
profits or revenues. That makes workers’ 
annual income somewhat unpredictable, 
especially in bad times, but the country’s 
unemployment rate is only 2.7%, and lay- 
offs are rare. In addition, the Japanese 
have a reason to work hard and strive for 
quality because some of their pay is 
linked to the company’s fortunes. Wide- 
spread use of profit sharing, says Weitz- 
man, is one part of the Japanese success 
story that the U.S. can easily and profit- 
ably emulate. —By Charles P. Alexander. 
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Business Notes 





Peking’s Prices Take Off 


For the past five years, Chinese Leader Deng Xiaoping has 
instituted sweeping economic reforms, moving away from rigid 
state controls and closer to the free-market system. Capitalism 
advanced a step further last week when the government an- 
nounced that price controls in Peking would be lifted on more 
than 1,800 food items, effectively raising their costs by some 
50%. The price reforms had already been introduced in 22 other 
cities and autonomous regions. 

Peking’s 5.5 million residents will receive a subsidy of 7.5 
yuan a month (15% of per capita income) for a year to help pay 
the higher prices, but that will only partly cover them. Some 
kinds of fish will now be 200% more expensive. Pork, the coun- 
try’s most popular meat, will cost 35% more. The prices of sta- 
ples like rice and flour, however, will remain unaffected. 

Severe price hikes scare the Chinese, who recall the hyperin- 
flation of the late 1940s, when in three years Shanghai wholesale 
prices rose 74 million times. That disaster helped bring the 
Communists to power. To stop shopkeepers from using the gov- 
ernment plan as an excuse for additional increases, 11,000 in- 
spectors will tour Peking in search of price gouging. 


ENERGY 


- . . 
Capping a Gusher of Optimism 
SSS] Following the oil shocks of the 1970s, 
one of the consoling notions for Ameri- 
cans was that the country had a seemingly 
abundant supply of offshore oil and natu- 
ral gas. A Government study in 1981 por- 
trayed a virtual energy El Dorado that 
contained as much as 40% of the coun- 
try’s undiscovered oil and 30% of its natu- 
ral gas. Now that gusher of optimism has 
been capped. 

Using figures released last week, the 
Interior Department estimates offshore 
oil reserves at only 12.2 billion bbl. of crude, or 55% less than 
earlier predictions, and 90.5 trillion cu. ft. of gas, down 44%. If 
the study proves accurate, by the 1990s the U.S. may have to in- 
crease oil imports to as much as the 1977 peak of about 9 million 
bbl. a day, vs. 3 million bbl. today. 

The new estimates reflect the failure of recent exploration in 
Alaskan waters and the Atlantic. As a result, oil companies have 
shown waning interest in searching those once promising areas. 
“The assumption was that our domestic resources were simply 
there for the taking,” said James Curlin, the Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment official who directed the new study. “Now we 
had better start looking at alternatives.” 








Underwater, oversold 


COST OF LIVING 
Have Dollars, Will Travel 


The strong dollar enables most American executives abroad 
to live the good life, but not everywhere. Lagos is the most 
expensive city in the world for foreigners. According to a 
survey published last week by Business International, a Geneva- 
based consulting firm, the Nigerian capital is 46% more expen- 
sive than New York City, largely because of a booming black 
market. 

Tokyo rates as the second most expensive city, 18% above 
New York, although the dollar’s strength means that prices 
there are less exorbitant than in the past. Anyone who needs an- 
other reason not to go to Tehran will be happy to know that it 

















now ranks third, 16% above New York. American cities, includ- 
ing Chicago (No. 5), San Francisco (No. 6) and New York 
(No. 7), claim five of the top ten spots. 

Once exorbitant European cities are now less expensive than 
American ones. Geneva is 26% cheaper than New York City, | 
while it now costs an executive 37% less to live in London, 30% 
less in Paris and 35% less in Frankfurt, West Germany. The 
least expensive major city in the world is Belgrade, where the 
cost of living it up is 60% lower than in New York City. 


REGULATION 
Congress to the Rescue 


For anyone afflicted with a craving 
for saccharin in a cup of coffee or on a 
bowl of breakfast cereal, there is good 
news. The Senate last week moved to per- 
mit its continued use by a vote of 94 to 1. 
Easy approval is expected in the House. 

The controversy over saccharin, 
which is produced by Cleveland-based 
Sherwin-Williams, began in 1977, when 
the Food and Drug Administration 
linked extremely large doses of the artifi- 
cial sweetener to bladder cancer in lab- 
oratory animals. As a result, the FDA pro- 
posed that the use of saccharin be 
outlawed. Congress thwarted the agency’s move by giving the 
product an exemption from a federal law that prohibits the sale 
of any substance found to cause cancer in animals or humans. 
That reprieve ran out last month. 

Despite the congressional action, saccharin is expected to 
continue losing sales to aspartame, an artificial sweetener manu- 
factured by G.D. Searle and sold under the.trade names Nutra- 
Sweet and Equal. Although more expensive than saccharin, 
aspartame is preferred by many people because it tastes more 
like sugar. Aspartame sales reached $585 million last year, while 
saccharin’s were estimated at less than $100 million. 











"Sweet salvation 


A Sad Song of Sorry Sales 


When the Academy of Country Music staged its annual 
awards hoedown last week, the winning crooners were wearing 
their best show-biz smiles. But the more common expression on 
Nashville’s Music Row these days is a long face. Only five years 
ago, country’s popularity was growing dramatically, thanks in 
part to the 1980 movie Urban Cowboy. But when the fickle main- 
stream audience abruptly lost its fascination with the Texas two- 
step, sales turned sour. While total record-company sales have 
grown 13% since 1980, to $4.3 billion last year, country-music 
revenues have dropped 6%, to $430 million. | 

Economic woes in two of country’s strongholds, the farm 
states and the energy belt, have forced many fans to cut back their | 
entertainment spending. Only the biggest stars, notably Willie 
Nelson and Kenny Rogers, still pack large concert halls. Other 
musicians who were earning as 
much as $25,000 a night are 
now getting $8,500. All this has 
hog-tied Nashville’s style. Says 
Tandy Rice, the chairman of 
the Top Billing booking agency: 
“A bunch of artists rushed out 
to buy big, fancy buses during 
the boom, and I think Nashville 
may become the biggest used- 
bus city in the nation.” 
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Putting Baseball to the Test 





Braced for a snowstorm, Ueberroth wants drug checkups for all 


E verybody under Peter Ueberroth’s 
power has been ordered to the speci- 
men jar to prove that no one in baseball 
gets a kick from cocaine—with the possi- 
ble exception of the players. By all reports, 
enough of them are using coke to interest 
grand juries and alarm the commissioner. 
But since drug testing of major lea- 
guers, as negotiated by their union, is 
a largely voluntary matter, Ueber- 
roth is cracking down on the bat 
boys, secretaries, office clerks, 
scouts, managers (Pete Rose includ- 
ed?), owners—and commissioners— 
in a gesture that is undeniably noble, 
probably futile and more than faintly 
Olympian. Sentimental waves that 
start in sport and extend to the coun- 
try must be considered his specialty. 

“My intention is to see to it that 
baseball rids itself of drugs,” he says 
simply. “If, by example, we assist 
any other part of society because of 
our visibility, that’s a secondary ben- 
efit. I'm not on some crusade.” 
Keeping the emphasis on help rath- 
er than punishment, he is hopeful 
the Players Association will come 
around to concurring that baseball’s 
voluntary drug program has proved 
insufficient, though early returns 
from the rank and file indicate that 
ballplayers are as loath as anyone 
else to swallow truth serum at the 
workplace. St. Louis Second Base- 
man and Player Representative 
Tom Herr says, “Part of me resents the 
fact that I could be subjected to testing,” 
though he also admits, “another part of 
me says that maybe it’s the only way to 
stop the abuse going on.” 

While Ueberroth believes that “the 
huge majority of players are just as clean 
as they can be,” he knows that the shadow 
of drug abuse is so pervasive in athletics 
that it has become one of the first theories 
for every slump. “If I was a major league 
baseball player, I’d want to take the test,” 
he says, “to remove any doubt. One min- 
ute three or four times a year would not be 
the end of the world.” The role that co- 
caine played in the Tulane University 
basketball team’s recent gambling scan- 
dal made an impression on Ueberroth. 
“We're not going to have a Tulane in 
baseball,” he vows. 

All the same, baseball is braced for a 
disgrace of its own, more trauma on the or- 
der of the cocaine-related jail terms served 
by four former Kansas City teammates 
last year. Whether players or their suppli- 
ers are the direct targets of the new investi- 
gation, reports that a federal grand jury in 
Pittsburgh is about to hand down several 
embarrassing indictments helped time 





Ueberroth’s announcement last week. 
“Accelerated it,’ using his phrase. For 
four months, athletes as eminent as the 
Mets’ Keith Hernandez, the Yankees’ 
Dale Berra, the Orioles’ Lee Lacy and the 
Expos’ Tim Raines have been trooping to 
the witness stand in Pittsburgh, setting the 





The commissioner after making his surprise announcement 


city to whispering about drug sales trans- 
acted right in the clubhouse. If a player is 
implicated in any crime, immunity from 
prosecution may not protect him from the 
commissioner. The crowd of fans now 
staking out the moral high ground may 
thin out a little if the issue 
comes down to a home star 
forced to sit out the pen- 
nant race. 

This season the Nation- 
al League champion San 
Diego Padres have lost Sec- 
ond Baseman Alan Wig- 
gins to a drug-care unit for 
the second time in three 
years. His relapse was par- 
ticularly pathetic because 
the Padres embraced Wig- 
gins in the manner of a lov- 
ing family standing by 
a troublesome son. They 
avoided being judgmental, 
and Owner Joan Kroc visit- 
ed him at the detoxification 
center. “I will never give up 
on any human being as long 
as they are breathing,” she 
says, but the club has sus- 
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pended Wiggins for the rest of the season. 
After his treatment settled a 1982 co- 
caine possession charge, Wiggins gave in- 
spiring talks to youth groups for the San 
Diego police department. His unpolished 
delivery was so earnestly affecting that he 
was chosen to represent the Padres in one of 
26 national antidrug television spots. In a 
badly timed news release, the announce- 
ment of his good work nearly coincided | 
with the disclosure that he had slipped 





in. 

If the particulars of Ueberroth’s pro- 
gram have been worked out, the de- 
tails have not been released. But 
owners and general managers are 
racing each other to be No. | in line. 
“T endorse it heavily,” says Chicago 
Cubs General Manager Dallas 
Green; St. Louis Executive Fred 
Kuhlmann offers, “I would be the 
first to volunteer.” 

Since they are not members of 
the union, all minor leaguers will be 
compelled to take the tests, though 
cocaine is not a drug generally asso- 
ciated with smaller salaries. At that, 
urine sampling is common if not 
routine in the bush leagues already. 
The Hagerstown Suns, Baltimore’s 
Class A farmhands, thought it hilar- 
ious that the commissioner's edict 
fell on the day of their regular 
checkup. “We'll standardize the 
tests, though,’ says Ueberroth, 
whose Olympic experience assures 
him that the results are dependable. 
Maybe, like helmets in hockey, the 
tests will become such a matter of 
course in the minors that they will 
hardly be noticed by the next gener- 
ation. But Don Fehr, acting execu- 
tive director of the union, seems to doubt 
it. Although there is space for amend- 
ment, he notes that in the year since labor 
and management have entered into their 
joint drug plan, no player requested to un- 
dergo testing has refused. “As far as we 
can tell, our agreement is 
working—not perfectly, 
but it’s working.” 

Fehr has a keen and 
proper concern for the 
rights of men. “We don’t 
want major league players 
treated any differently than 
anybody else in this coun- 
try,” he says. “We don’t 
want them treated any bet- 
ter, but we certainly don’t 
want them treated any 
worse.” On the other hand, 
Ueberroth has a keen and 
proper concern for the he- 
roic images of idols admir- 
ed and emulated by youth- 
ful fans. Their game is en- 
dangered. —By Tom Callahan. 
Reported by Lee Griggs/ 
Chicago and William Tynan/ 
New York 
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America’s Newest Video Baron 





Murdoch buys a budding network and seeks U.S. citizenship 


elevision and newspaper historians, 
take note: the date that Australian 
Press Baron Rupert Murdoch, whose 
holdings span three continents, set in mo- 


empire (not to mention his passport) is 
March 28, 1985. Murdoch was paying his 
first visit to the Hollywood studios of 20th 
Century-Fox, half of which he had just 
bought from Denver Oil Tycoon Marvin 
Davis. As it happened, John Kluge, the 
billionaire chieftain of Metromedia Inc., 
was also on the lot that day to attend an 
investment conference. 





tion the negotiations that would alter his | 


sell Metromedia’s Boston outlet, WCVB-TV, 
to the Hearst Corp. for $450 million. Mur- 
doch and Davis will end up with six stations 
that reach one out of every five U.S. house- 
holds, thus providing a potent market for 
Fox movies and programs. Together, the 


| two men harbor an ambitious dream: to be- 


come major players in American television 
and develop their holdings into what 
amounts to a “fourth network.” Alone, 
Murdoch may have an even grander plan: 
to build a global television empire linking 
Europe, America and Australia. 

The deal was put together with such 


Between acquisitions at his New York City office: a good deal more than just a “zingy fellow” 


Murdoch and Kluge, already friends, 
exchanged pleasantries; before long, Kluge 
was sounding out Murdoch and Davis 
about selling them Metromedia’s string of 
television stations. A discussion over din- 
ner led the following day to serious talks, 
which eventually led to marathon meetings 
in Kluge’s apartment in New York's Wal- 
dorf Towers. As the hard-driving Murdoch 
described the complex bargaining that fol- 
lowed, “You find things you don’t expect, 
you shout, you scream.” 

The shouts and screams are over. Mur- 
doch and Davis agreed last week to buy the 
nation’s largest independent television ar- 
chipelago, with stations in New York, Chi- 
cago, Los Angeles, Washington, Dallas, 
Houston and Boston. The price tag is $2 bil- 
lion, making the acquisition the second 
largest in broadcasting history. (First place 
belongs to the $3.5 billion takeover of ABC 
by Capital Cities Communications in 
March.) The new owners will immediately 








speed that even Murdoch was surprised. 
“It’s hard to believe it began five weeks 
ago,” he says. The transaction further ce- 
ments a remarkable partnership between 
two self-made men, each long accustomed 
to being his own boss and acting accord- 
ingly. On one side of the table is Keith 
Rupert Murdoch, 54, perhaps the most 
feared and grudgingly admired press en- 
trepreneur in the English-speaking world. 
On the other is Marvin Davis, 59, son of a 
New York dress manufacturer who wild- 
catted an oil fortune in the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The two offer a startling physical 
contrast: Davis is a 6-ft. 4-in. bear weigh- 
ing 300 Ibs. and fond of enveloping friends 
in an enormous embrace; Murdoch is 
trim, 5 in. shorter and circumspect, 
though cordial, in manner. Both share an 
aversion to the spotlight, a passion for 
long working hours and, more to the 
point, a consuming interest in making 
their millions beget more millions. 
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| struggling newspapers in Adelaide from 








Yet Murdoch’s TV dreams will cost 
him a well-known slice of his American 


fief. Federal Communications Commis- | 


sion rules bar a newspaper publisher from 
owning a TV station in the same city. 
Thus Murdoch will have to sell both the 
New York Post, a screeching tabloid par- 


| tial to news of crime, sex and the latest 
| lottery winner, and the more sedate Chi- 


cago Sun-Times. To raise cash for the 
Metromedia deal, Murdoch is also seek- 
ing a buyer for the Village Voice, the left- 
ish Manhattan weekly that nearly always 
was at odds with its owner’s conservative 
politics (asking price: a very capitalistic 
$55 million). 

The best-known possession Murdoch 
may have to give up is his Australian citi- 
zenship. FCC regulations also bar foreign- 
ers from owning more than 20% of a 
broadcast license. Murdoch, who has 
lived in New York since 1974, announced 
that he will apply to become an American 
citizen. If his application is approved 
quickly, Murdoch could recite the Oath of 
Allegiance in a matter of weeks. Though 
Murdoch may seek dual citizenship, Aus- 
tralian law forbids it; unless Murdoch 
finds a legal loophole, he will be an 
American only. 

Though Murdoch had thought about 
becoming a US. citizen since 1983, the 
prospect of the Metromedia deal made up 
his mind. The decision, nonetheless, was a 
difficult one. Born and raised in Mel- 
bourne, Murdoch inherited a pair of 


his father in 1952; from that puny seed 












grew Murdoch’s $1.8 billion-a-year em- 
pire, which still has headquarters in Aus- | 
tralia (see chart). Even Murdoch’s mother, 
who lives near Melbourne, seemed taken 
aback. “It was quite a bit to swallow at 
first,” says Dame Elisabeth Murdoch, 76, 
“but that doesn’t alter the fact that Rupert 
is still fond of his country.” 

The Metromedia sale was engineered 
by Kluge in great secrecy; even some of 
his top executives did not know about it 
until talks were well under way. A Ger- 
man immigrant who came to America at 
age eight, Kluge bought a controlling in- 
terest in a small broadcasting company in 
1959 and built it into a $500 million-a- 
year telecommunications firm. Kluge 
took Metromedia private last year, but the 
maneuver left it $1.3 billion in debt. Real- 
izing that he could not handle all that red 
ink, Kluge decided last January to sell at 
least some of the TV stations. 

By the time Kluge talked to Murdoch 
and Davis, he had agreed to sell the Bos- 
ton outlet to Hearst. Murdoch did not 
mind losing out on that station (among 
other things, it would have forced him to 
sell his Boston Herald). The major stick- 
ing point was Kluge’s reluctance to in- 
clude New York’s WNEW-TV in the deal. 
“Tt justified the whole package to us, that 
New York was there,” Murdoch told 
TIME. When Kluge relented and agreed to 
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give up WNEW-TV, “normal negotiating,” 
as Murdoch calls it, commenced. 
Murdoch and Davis agreed to assume 
Metromedia’s debt and pay Kluge an addi- 
tional $640 million in cash. After collect- 


ing $450 million from Hearst for the Bos- | 


ton station, the Fox partners will have to 
put up only $190 million themselves. 
(Kluge retains control over the rest of 
Metromedia, including its 13 radio sta- 
tions.) Nonetheless, Wall Street analysts 
agree that Murdoch and Davis paid top 
dollar. Interest on Metromedia’s debt now 
totals $100 million a year; come 1988, $160 
million will be due annually to pay off the 
principal and additional interest. “We 
don’t know if this is a good deal,” says Ed- 
ward Atorino, a media analyst for Smith 
Barney. “We'll have to look back in two or 
three years. But it’s not going to be easy.” 
No one knows that better than Murdoch, 
who realizes that the cash generated by the 
six stations will not cover all of the liabil- 
ities. Thus, he will most likely attempt to 
renegotiate the debt before 1988. 

What is most attractive about his new 
purchases, Murdoch claims, is their loca- 
tions. “It’s the top markets more than the 
top stations,” he says. “It is the choice 
group if you are looking for a network.” 
The six stations now offer a decidedly 
mixed diet of programming, heavy on re- 
runs of such vintage hits as J Love Lucy 
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Davis, Denver oil dynast and Murdoch partner 
A passion for privacy and long hours. 


and M*A*S*H. Both New York’s 
WNEW and Washington’s WTTG produce 
several shows a week, including hour-long 
prime-time news programs that cover the 
local scene well. “You are not going to see 
a wall-to-wall network by next year,” says 
Murdoch. “But we would hope to become 
a fourth force over the next few years.” 
The stations will be overseen by Barry 
Diller, the former Paramount Pictures 


| 
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27 newspapers 
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including: 
@New York Post 


boss who was lured to 20th Century-Fox 
last year. Diller intends to use the outlets 
as the primary customers for Fox-pro- 
duced programs, thus guaranteeing the 
studio a market and making it easier to 
promote its wares to other independent | 
stations around the country. This type of 
programming, known as “first-run syndi- 
cation,” has become increasingly popular, 
primarily because it eliminates the net- 
work’s cut of the profits and thus trans- 
lates into greater riches for producer and 
station alike. Among the best-known 
shows of this kind: Entertainment Tonight, 
the sprightly show-biz chronicle seen on 
nearly 150 stations, and Fame, a weekly 
series that Metromedia helped finance af- 
ter it was canceled by NBC in 1983. 
Analysts point out that the high cost of 
producing programs will limit what Fox 
can offer. In addition, network viewership 
has declined as Americans increasingly se- 
lect alternatives to standard TV fare, such 
as cable TV and videocassettes, If the pie is 
shrinking for the three networks, how 
much will be left for a fourth? Some indus- 
try experts answer that independent sta- 
tions have gradually attracted a larger 
share of the audience over the past five 
years. Diller is confident that Fox will de- 
vise the right programming mix to aid that 
trend. Says he: “People only watch pro- 
grams, not networks or channels.” 
The trade-offs Murdoch must make 


British subsidiaries 
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for this deal, however, suggest 
that he has a more ambitious 
plan in mind. After all, here is 
a shrewd financier spending a 
great deal of money and giving 
up his citizenship for half a dozen 
stations that will not pay back 
| their purchase price for years to 
| come. Murdoch operates Sky 
Channel, a satellite station that 
supplies English-language pro- 
gramming to more than 1.6 mil- 
lion homes in Britain and Eu- 
rope. He also owns two TV 
stations in Australia. Once Fox 
steps up production for its TV 
outlets, Murdoch in turn could 
transmit the new programs to his 
foreign viewers at relatively little 
cost. One small problem: Austra- 
lia, like the U.S., has strict TV-li- 
censing rules. If Murdoch does 
lose his Australian citizenship, he may be 
forced to relinquish control of his Sydney 
and Melbourne stations. That loss would 
still leave Murdoch with the more lucra- 
tive European market. 

Such optimistic speculation about the 
future of Murdoch's airwaves contrasted 
with the anxiety of his 1,200 employees at 
the New York Post. Though circula- 
tion has almost doubled since Murdoch 
bought the paper in 1976 (from 500,000 to 
900,000), the tabloid still loses about $10 








The news team at WNEW-TV, the station that clinched the deal 


million a year. Potential buyers include 
the Chicago-based Tribune Co., which 
publishes the New York Daily News (circ 
1,391,000), and the Times Mirror Co., 
owner of Long Island’s Newsday (circ 
542,000), which is making a strong bid to 
break into the New York City market. Ei- 
ther company, however, might purchase 
the Post only to close down a pesky com- 
petitor and take over its press plants 
Other potential bidders may be scared 
away by the thought that if Murdoch 








= could not make the paper profit- 
* able, no one can. In his quest to 
put the Post in the black, Mur- 
doch transformed a liberal if 
tired tabloid into a manic, grab- 
* *em-by-the-lapels paper that jolt- 
= ed readers with apocalyptic 
headlines. If newsprint could 
talk, the Post would be the loud- 
est paper in the country. A ram- 
bunctious student upsets a teach- 
er? Read all about it in last 
Wednesday's edition under MO- 
TORMOUTH MENACE MADE ME 
QUIT. If the Post had not been so 
uncharacteristically silent about 
its possible fate last week, its 
front-page story might have been 
headlined AUSSIE NO LONGER 
OUR BOSSIE? WHAT NEXT???? 

The mood is more optimistic 
at the Chicago Sun-Times, which 
Murdoch bought in 1983 for $90 million 
Though its circulation trails the competi- 
tion (639,000, vs. 776,000 for the Tribune), 
the Sun-Times turns a marginal profit 
Editor Frank Devine, who was installed 
by Murdoch last January, is confident 
that a buyer will be found. “Of course, I'd 
rather Rupert kept the Sun-Times. After 
all, he’s a rather zingy fellow, the kind of 
live-wire person I like.” 

Zingy is not necessarily the first ad- 
jective many of Murdoch’s employees 
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would pick to describe their boss. 
Industrious, yes. After graduat- 
ing from Oxford in 1953, Mur- 
doch worked as a subeditor on 
the London Daily Express in or- 
| der to learn the newspaper trade. 
Ambitious, yes. Once he had re- 
vitalized his father’s papers, he 
quickly bought a string of other 
Australian dailies, then eventual- 
ly hopscotched to London in 
1969, when he acquired the Sun- 
day scandal sheet News of the 
World, and the US. in 1973, 
when he purchased both the San 
Antonio Express and News. 
Today Murdoch oversees a 
barony of more than 80 publica- 
tions that stretches from the au- 
gust Times of London to the 
brassy London Sun (with 4.1 mil- 
lion readers, the world’s largest 
English-language daily), from 
yuppie-caressing New York mag- 
azine to the Star, a tabloid weekly once 
specializing in offbeat diets and visits by 
UFOs that is now trying to climb upscale. 
The prototypical Murdoch daily is flag- 
waving conservative, and politicians fa- 
vored by its owner are featured promi- 
nently in the news columns. At a time 
when newspapers are increasingly con- 
cerned with attracting affluent readers, 
Murdoch presents himself as a populist 
eager to satisfy the man in the street. 
Murdoch, however, does not practice 














Arare evening out: Murdoch at a party with wife and daughter 


an egalitarian management style. Despite 
pledges made to Parliament that he would 
respect the editorial independence of the 
Times, Murdoch forced out Editor Harold 
Evans after a year of editorial and budget- 
ary wrangling. He indulges a love for de- 
tails, whether it is writing a headline 
for the Post or keeping in constant touch 
with his worldwide holdings by telephone. 
As a boss, he can be emotional, impulsive 
and demanding. “Murdoch runs a Byzan- 


tine court,” says a former Sun-Times ex- | 





ecutive. “There is only one deci- 
sion maker.” 

For all the flamboyance of 
his publications and the jet- 
jumping schedule he must keep 
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not have flashy tastes. He always 
flies by commercial airliner. His 
suits, though well tailored, are of- 
ten wrinkled. He rarely joins 
New York’s evening social whirl, 
preferring quiet dinners at his 
Fifth Avenue triplex with his 
wife Anna and children. (Mur- 
doch has a daughter from his first 
marriage and two sons and a 
daughter from his present one.) 
Weekends are often spent at a 
farm in upstate New York or ata 
ski lodge in Aspen, Colo. 

By all reports, Murdoch gets 
along with Davis splendidly, but 
that may be because they appar- 
ently have left the running of Fox 
to Diller. Now that Murdoch has substan- 
tially increased his stake in the TV game, 
he may be more eager to help run the 
show. After all, Rupert Murdoch feels 
strongly enough about this latest venture 
to consider forsaking his Australian citi- 
zenship. Television and newspaper histo- 
rians, take note: March 28, 1985, may, in 
retrospect, be the day that 20th Century- 
Murdoch was born. —By James Kelly. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Los Angeles and 
Barry Kalb/New York, with other bureaus 
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ping in at a moment's notice to sing back- 
up to Boy George and Stevie Wonder in his 
new Part Time Lover. And something 
blue: Marilyn McCoo’s rendition of Am / 
Blue? as a tribute to Ethel Waters. When 
the show didn’t sing, it danced: Gregory 
Hines tapped in tribute to Teddy Hale, 
then Sammy Davis Jr. introduced seven 
old masters who demonstrated they could 
still glide and stomp. And it chuckled 
M.C. Bill Cosby quipped and jived and, 
when Singer Jennifer Holliday was de- 
layed, improvised his own burlesqued ver- 
sion of Gimme a Pigfoot. It also cried a riv- 
er. The emotional climax came when Patti 
LaBelle sang You 7l Never Walk Alone to 
Martin Luther King Jr.’s widow Coretta, 
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: ) who sat in a box with tears streaming 
— mS ss a —_— down her cheeks 
Reviving fond memories and kindling new ones: the Four Tops blaze in Bernadette The performers 


seemed as thrilled as the 


s audience. Said Mary 
An Uptown Saturday Night Wells: “It’s like your : 
z ee oe house was condemned 
The Apollo Theater reopens, launched by the stars it nurtured and then all of a sud- 
den remodeled and re- 
Ye can go home again, for a night at | broke into the mainstream and could play | opened as history.” But 
least. Or so they seemed to be singing, | larger houses for larger fees, the Apollode- | everyone acknowledged 
brothers and sisters. A Who's Who of pop | clined. In 1976 itclosed and lapsed intothe | that for the comeback to 
music was onstage at the Apollo Theater, | realm of remembrance, like vaudeville at | last, box-office-caliber 
the Harlem home of funk and soul and | the Palace or P.T. Barnum’s extravagan- | talent would have to co- 
rock ’n’ roll, where many of the glittering | zas at the Hippodrome. Now it has been | operate. Asked if he 
lineup got their start. Diana Ross was | opened again by black businessmen, led by | would perform at the 
there, having helicoptered in after two | former Manhattan Borough President | theater again, Stevie 
shows in Atlantic City. So were Smokey | Percy Sutton, who plan to installa state-of- | Wonder said, “I don’t know.” LaBelle 





Robinson and Little Richard and Wilson | the-art video center so the shows can be re- | warned of the need for sacrifice: “If we let 
Pickett, the Four Tops and Sarah | corded for TV distribution our egos stay behind and let our pocket- 
Vaughan and Sammy Davis Jr. And doz- The kickoff was the 6-hr. show for | books stay empty for a while and just go do 
ens upon dozens of others. Joining in the | 1,500 patrons on Saturday, May 4, and for | things for feeling and spirit and causes, I 
homage were such white performers as | millions who can see it as a 3-hr. TV spe- | think the Apollo will survive.” Meanwhile, 
Rod Stewart and Boy George. It seemed a | cial on NBC this Sunday. As befitted a | for that night, the dream and the memory 
once-in-a-lifetime concert, in aid of a ven- | night devoted to fond memories, it gener- | and the music drowned out the murmurs of 
erated place ated a few more. There was something old: | caution. And one onlooker who had been 


From the age of vaudeville to the eve of | Martha Reeves, looking better than ever | there for all the glory times judged this per- 
the age of music videos, the white-owned | as she reprised her Vandellas anthem, No- | haps the grandest. Said Francis (“Doll”) 


Apollo nurtured black music. When the | where to Run. Something new: Patti La- | Thomas, 91, an electrician at the theater 
Beatles, on their first visit to the U.S., were | Belle joining Joe Cocker in an unlikely but | since 1933: “This is about the happiest day 
asked what they wanted to see, No. | on | inspired duet of his You Are So Beautiful. | of my life.” By William A. Henry Ul. 


their list was the Apollo. But after blacks | Something borrowed: the Four Tops step- | Reported by Peter Ainslie/New York 
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Jubilant return: Stevie Wonder Glorious finale: Diana Ross, center, joins Smokey Robinson, Bill Cosby and Patti LaBelle 
The show sang and danced and jived and cried a river, and the performers seemed as thrilled as the audience 
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When it comes to good 
sex, no one has explored the 
subject more exhaustively than 
Dr. Ruth Westheimer. But even 
the tirelessly cheerful radio 
and television talk-show sex- 
pert gets worn down by the 
grind of filmmaking. “It’s 
much harder than being a psy- 


chosexual counselor,” she says. | 


Dr. Ruth went to Paris to 


| make her film debut opposite 
Gérard Depardieu and Sigourney 
Weaver in a French farce, One 
Woman or Two. Westheimer 
plays a rich American who 
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| Caldwell: great expectations 


bankrolls Depardieu’s re- 
search into the 2,000-year- 
old remains of the first 
Frenchwoman. When Depar- 
dieu shows up at the airport 
looking for Westheimer, he 
meets Weaver instead, and the 
pair fall madly in love. “It’s 
very difficult to confuse Sigour- 


: 


The Capitol Hill Show: Lange and F onda, left, speaking from the heart 

















Ménage a quatre: 2,000-year-old woman, Dr. Ruth, Depardieu and Weaver in One Woman or Two 


ney with Dr. Ruth,” shrugs the 
French leading man. “But I 
manage to do it.” There, there, 
Gérard; of all people, Dr. Ruth 
would understand the urge be- 
hind such an error 


When double pneumonia 
put her in intensive care last 
January and forced the Opera 
Company of Boston to post- 
pone its season, friends feared 
that Conductor Sarah Caldwell 
had reached the tragic finale of 
a distinguished career. Instead, 
Caldwell, 61, emerged from the 
illness this month determined 
to change her tune and be fitter 
than a bass fiddle. Her goal: 
“To lose a zillion pounds and 
become the thinnest lady con- 
ductor—at least in Boston.” 
She has already dropped 70 Ibs, 
(from a reported 250) on a pre- 


| scribed regimen that includes 





a 600-calorie-a-day diet and 
plenty of walking, treadmill ex- 
ercise and tennis, Has it been 
tough? Not after doctors told 
her the alternative was “to live 
two more years and be sick.” 


If a message is unpalat- 
able, the alert political go-get- 
ter tries a captivating messen- 
ger. Or, in this case, three of 
them: Jane Fonda, Jessica Lange 
and Sissy Spacek, who spoke to 
a Democratic congressional 
task force last week on the 
plight of economically pressed 
farm families. Journalists and 
onlookers jammed the hearing 
room to listen to the actresses 
who had played farm wives in 
The Dollmaker (Fonda), Coun- 
try (Lange) and The River 
(Spacek). “It is heartbreaking 
to witness their anguish as they 
watch their lives stripped 
away,” said Lange as she 
choked back her emotion 


| and brought Fonda to tears. 


Warned Spacek, who lives on a 
farm in Virginia: “Our largest 
and most vital industry is dis- 
integrating.” Administration 
officials, added Fonda, “roll 
over the debt of Poland more 
obligingly than of Iowa.” 
Whether any lawmakers were 
newly inspired to fight for the 
farmers’ cause, they were all 
moved at least to get in line: 
each wanted a picture taken 
shaking hands with the star 
witnesses. 


That female sigh reverber- 
ating across the land was for 
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rock’s working-class hero, 


born to run and now saddled 
for the marriage stakes. Bruce 
Springsteen, 35, is settling 
| down with his sweetheart of 
| six months, Julianne Phillips, 25, 
a model turned actress from 
| Lake Oswego, Ore. He and the 


» 


| Phillips: beauty and the Boss 


blue-eyed brunet beauty will 
wed this week in a nuptial 
Mass at her hometown church 
(both are Roman Catholics, 
neither has been married be- 
fore). “We're very proud to 
have Bruce Springsteen in our 
family,” bubbled the rocker’s 
mother-in-law-to-be. “We just 
couldn’t be happier.” Sounds 
like your basic down-to-earth 
family wedding. Ah, but who 
will be the Boss at home? 

—By Guy D. Garcia 
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He discovered greed, 
love, power tragedy, death, 
treason, and mutiny. 


‘Then he discovered America. 
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ls Seafood Good for the Heart? 


Eating some kinds of fish may reduce coronary disease 


here is no shortage of old wives’ tales 

about the virtues of eating fish: it is 
“brain food,” according to legend, and 
cod-liver oil is a cure for all that ails. The 
wives may have been onto something. Eat- 
ing a little fish a day may indeed keep the 
doctor away, particularly the cardiologist 
That is the implication of three 
new studies published in the New 
England Journal of Medicine 

The largest of the studies, con- 
ducted in the Netherlands, found 
a direct link between the amount 
of fish in the diet and the rate of 
death from heart disease. Investi- 
gators monitored the eating hab- 
its of 852 middle-aged Dutchmen 
for 20 years and found that the in- 
cidence of fatal heart disease was 
more than 50% lower among men 
who regularly ate fish than those 
who ate no fish at all—despite the 
fact that the fish eaters consumed 
somewhat more cholesterol and 
more meat than non-fish eaters 

The fish factor in heart dis- 
ease is not entirely new: Green- 
land Eskimos, who eat about 14 
ounces of fish every day (more 
than the average American eats in three 
weeks), are known to have a remarkably 
low incidence of heart disease. But the 
Dutch study suggested that even modest 
doses of seafood, the equivalent of one or 
two fish dishes a week, “may be of value in 
the prevention of coronary heart disease.” 

Researchers are only beginning to 
fathom the complex biochemical reasons 


Salubrious wares at a Norwalk, Conn., market 








for this effect. Fish, specifically such cold- 
water species as cod, salmon, sardines and 
mackerel, contain certain polyunsaturat- 
ed oils that are found in no other foods 
and have profound effects on body chem- 
istry. A diet rich in these fats reduces the 
tendency of blood to clot, much the way 


that aspirin does; it also helps lower the 
level of cholesterol in the blood. Both ef- 
fects could help explain the low rate of 
heart disease in Eskimos 

The two accompanying studies in the 
New England Journal focused on how a fish 
diet affects the body. Researchers at the Or- 
egon Health Sciences University in Port- 
land found that adding salmon oil to the diet 





Medical Memory Card 


BB sennine this fall, Blue Cross subscribers in Columbia, 
Md., may be able to carry copies of their entire medical 
histories—X rays, ECGs, vaccination records and all—in 
their hip pockets. Up to 800 pages of such information, in- 
cluding a digitized personal photograph and 
explanation of insurance coverage, will fit on 
a credit card-size “LifeCard.” Last week 
Blue Cross/Blue Shield of Maryland an- 
nounced plans to introduce the laser-en- 
coded card in Columbia and, if all goes well, 
distribute it throughout the state by 1986. Ul- 
timately they hope to market the LifeCard to 
insurers around the country. Says Blue Cross 
“This card 
could reduce the number of X rays you re- 
ceive in your lifetime and give the hospital 
emergency room the data to make sure you 


Executive Thomas Sherlock: 


get what you need in a hurry.” 


The medical memory card is in part the 
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brainchild of Computer Whiz Douglas Becker, 19, of Balti- 
more, who approached Blue Cross after reading about laser 
cards in computer magazines. Like the videodisk and com- 
pact audio disk, the laser card, which was developed by 
Drexler Technology Corp. of Mountain View, Calif., de- 
pends on laser optic technology, in which a low-power laser 
beam is used both to burn digital information onto the card 
and to “read” that information by scanning 
the surface. Says Becker: “This is a new ap- 
plication for an older mousetrap.” 

For starters, subscribers and their doctors 
will fill out detailed medical questionnaires. 
Either the insurer or a medical facility will 
then encode the data onto the cards, using a 
personal computer and a special “read/write” 
laser device, which Blue Cross hopes to make 
available to doctors and hospitals for about 
$1,000. Physicians later use the same equip- 
ment to retrieve X rays and other data and 
record new information. Says Sherlock: “Life- 
Card will save time, it will save money and, 
more important, it will save lives.” 









seems to help lower the levels of triglycer- 
ides and a type of cholesterol known as 
VLDL (very-low-density lipoprotein) in pa- 
tients with high levels of these potentially 
dangerous fatty substances. According to 
Dr. William Connor, who headed the study, 
as much as 30% of the adult American pop- 
ulation has high levels of these fats. In the 
past, these people have been advised to 
avoid fatty fishes like salmon. But, the re- 
searchers noted, “consumption of such fish 
may have a therapeutic benefit.” 

The third study held implications not 
only for heart disease but possibly 
for such ailments as rheumatoid 
arthritis and asthma. The re- 
search, conducted by Harvard | 
scientists, indicated that a fish 
diet may slow the process of in- 
flammation by altering the chem- 
istry of white blood cells. Prelimi- 
nary evidence both in animals 
and humans suggests that such a 
diet may help relieve symptoms of 
arthritis and perhaps other in- 
flammatory diseases. However, | 
says Dr. K. Frank Austen of Har- 
vard, it is too early to make any 
recommendations, and _fish-oil 
experts sound a special note of 
caution on cod-liver oil, which 
can be toxic in high doses 

The American Heart Associa- 
tion has for years recommended 
more fish and less red meat on 
American tables. But as far as the salutary 
effects of fish oil are concerned, the evidence 
is too slim to be swallowed hook, line and 
sinker. “These are exciting leads,” says Car- 
diologist Robert Levy of the A.H.A. execu- 
tive committee on atherosclerosis, “but it’s 
still too soon to know whether or not this isa 
breakthrough.” —By Claudia Wallis. Reported 
by Christine Gorman/New York 
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The Honda HR214. It’s the 
world’s most advanced rotary 
lawn mower. With a whole 
list of features you've come to 
expect from Honda. 

Starting with starting. Arr 
electrie-starter fires up at the 
turf of.a key. And &main- 
tenance-free sealed battery 
*“eomes standard. 
The-4-stroke OHV engine 


For optimum safety and perférmance, we recommend you read the owner's mahual before operating your 


unday best. 


re-start each time you.empty 
the trass bag. 

Pick up.a Honda mower. 
And give your lawn our best. 


is our exclusive design; It’s 
smaller and lighter than com- 
parable engines, while-pro- 
viding unmatched durability, 
fuel efficiency and reduced 
maintenance. 

Forsadded convenience, 


Honda's exclusive Roto-Stop™ * 


system allows you to stop the 
blade without stopping the 
engine. So you don't have to 


©1985 Amencan Honda Motor, Inc 


It’s a Honda 


Honda Power Equipment. 








Enter the Amoco 





yy GZ 


GRAND 
z Each a Cunard’s Caribbean 
Tour for two on the luxurious 
Cunard Countess. Includes 


transportation to and from 
A 1985 GMC Safari» Van port of entry. Then 7 carefree 
equipped with air condition- 


days to visit such picturesque, 
ing, AM/FM stereo, power exciting ports as San Juan, 
brakes, power steering, St. Thomas, Barbados, 
plus much more. 


Martinique and others. Enjoy 
a glorious week in the warm 

150 other 

prizes, too: 


Caribbean surrounded by 
blue skies and waters. 

50 Schwinn 12-Speed Traveler» bicycles, 

your choice of men’s or women’s style. 100 


Save up to °3.00 
on Amoco motor oil 
Amoco Ultmate» Oil changes. Any licensed 
driver can enter. No purchase necessary. 


While you're at your participating retailer 

or dealer, don’t forget to take advantage of 
Just visit your participating retailer or Amoco 
dealer and fill out an entry form. Or, send your 






Amoco’s motor oil rebate. You can get back 
$3.00 on a 12-quart purchase and $1.25 


name and address on a plain piece of paper to: on a 5-quart purchase of any Amoco motor 
Amoco Check Your Oil Sweepstakes, @ oil. Simply fill out the rebate form and send 
P.O. Box 520, Prospect Heights, Illinois men it to Amoco. Hurry into your participating 
60070 (offer good April 1—June 30, 1985). (A > retailer or Amoco dealer today! 


AMOCO) 
Odds of winning determined by the number of entrants. All prizes will be awarded. Sweepstakes will be held throughout the Amoco marketing 
area at participating retailers and Amoco dealers. Drawing on or about July 15, 1985. Winners will be notified directly 


AT&T says the more you hear the better they sound. 
Over 350,000 businesses have already heard enough. 


month. Call your local MCI account 
executive for a free WATS cost anal- 
ysis for your business. 

MCI ADVANTAGE’ Dialing. 

Savings and convenience. 

We have a special way for busi- 
nesses spending between $150 and 
$1,500 a month to save on long 
distance. 

It’s called MCI ADVANTAGE® 
Dialing. It makes it easier than ever 
for businesses to get MCI savings. 

There are no extra numbers to 
dial. You use the same phones you're 
already using. Either push-button or 
rotary. And you save from 5% to 35% 
on your calls. To any other state, any- 
where in the country. 

The MCI Card gives you savings 
on the road. 

We also have a travel card. Like 
the AT&T credit card, the MCI Card 
can be used from any push-button 
tone phone, coast to coast. But it 
costs much less. 

And, unlike the AT&T card, 
every call you make anywhere in the 
country helps your company earn 
volume discounts. So you save even 





American business is getting an earache. more. This is just the beginning. 
AT&T has been spending millions telling you how Everything we do is aimed at giving business the 
helpful they've been to business for more than 100 years. best possible long distance service at the lowest possi- 
p y pe g P 
But if they’ve been so helpful, why do they have to ble cost. 
keep reminding you? We think that’s what business wants to hear. 
We started MCI with dissatisfied customers from Actions speak louder than words. 
AT&T. ee aie = 
Today, over 400 of the FORTUNE 500 use MCI, MCI Tel —— 
” s ad elecommunications Corp. 
as well as over 350,000 small businesses. | 225 N. Michigan Ave., Suite 1900, Attn: Dept. 880 
They didn’t come to MCI because they were Chicago, IL 60601 
looking for something different. They wanted some- | 1-800-248-7248 
thing better. | Please send me more information about the following MCI services 
AT&T had a big head start on MCI. But now we're | Owats CO ADVANTAGE Dialing O Credit Card 
passing them in many areas. | Name 
A better WATS for less money. | Company Title 
MCI offers a far better WATS line than AT&T. Telephone 
You can reach places you can’t reach with AT&T. ee 
The major calling areas of Canada, for example. We've | City Senne Zip 
also added international service to fourteen other 12 


countries. And intrastate calling in many states, with- 
out additional access lines. | 
Unlike AT&T, MCI also offers itemized billing. So 
you know exactly who's calling whom. 
And, best of all, MCI WATS costs a lot less than 
AT&T. Savings can amount to 15%, even 20%, a We sound better to business. 


MCI services are not yet available everywhere 
nce mark of Mi ‘ommurecabons Corr © 1985 MCI Telecommurscations, ir 








Few things in life 
offer you the light sensation 
of a Take Five’candy bar. 





light wafer bar + 
a 


For all the richness of a candy bar without the 
heaviness, take a light break—Take Five. 

















Cinema 





And Now, a Wham-Bam Superstar 





Martial Artist Chuck Norris is the strong, silent, successful type 


he new Burt Reynolds shoot-’em-up, 

Stick, is a commercial and cinematic 
clunker. Charles Bronson has not had a 
big U.S. box-office success in years. Steve 
McQueen is long dead. Meanwhile Code 
of Silence, Chuck Norris’ third movie in 
eight months, sold more tickets in its 
opening week than any other movie in 
the country. In his strictly wham-bam 
B-movie genre, Norris, a former karate 
champion, has become the undisputed su- 
perstar. No longer a cult figure but 
still well this side of A-list famous, Norris 
and some of his Hollywood partisans fig- 
ure his celebrity is analogous to that 
of Clint Eastwood. “He is the next 
McQueen and Eastwood,” says John Ben- 
nett, who produced Forced Vengeance 
(1982), “because there’s nobody else as- 
suming their mantles.” 

Norris says he feels that acting ability 
is less important than “screen presence.” 
Maybe so, but he takes artlessness to an 
extreme. Gary Cooper seems mannered 
and fidgety by comparison. As a loner cop 
in Lone Wolf McQuade (1983) or as a lon- 
er cop in Code of Silence, Norris comes 
across as an expressionless blank, convey- 
ing nothing but tenacity and absolute 
cool. His body is impeccable, but the voice 
is flat and high pitched. He has instructed 
writers to give him as few lines as possible, 
yet he rushes the elemental dialogue that 
remains. Words slur: “didn’t” becomes 
“dint.” If he is the first really bankable 
blond leading man since Robert Redford, 
he is also the most successful really terri- 
ble actor since Audie Murphy. 
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Straight shooter: Norris in Code of Silence 





Gary Cooper is fidgety by comparison. 


But blandness has its advantages. 
Norris is seldom off-putting. In Code of 
Silence, an exceptionally deft movie of its 


| kind, Director Andy Davis has provided a 


perfect schematic vehicle: a righteous, 
nice-looking automaton is caught in a 
lot of crossfire. There are rotten Italian 
gangsters, rotten Colombian gangsters 
and rotten fellow police officers. As Ser- 
geant Eddie Cusak, Norris refuses to go 
along with the cover-up of a killing by a 
scruffy underling (Ralph Foody) and tries 


| to mediate a gang war. He may be good, 





but he has no family and no girlfriend, 
and gets uncomfortable the one time he is 
obliged to hug a woman. He displays an 
unfailing courage and shoots straight, pe- 
riod. But this is a new Norris: he creams 
bad guys with roundhouse bursts of mar- 
tial arts just twice. In Forced Vengeance 
there were 17 karate sequences, 

After eleven sloppy movies, the jaunty 
minimalism of the twelfth is getting good 
notices. “The critical success is great,” 
says Norris, “but the main thing is still the 
public. The critics can rave, but if the peo- 
ple don’t come to see your movie, what 
good is it?” Christopher Pearce, head of 
production for Cannon Films, the compa- 
ny that last year hired Norris to make six 
movies, is pleased by the lack of artistic 
ambition. “That is a great advantage,” 
Pearce says, “because he’s not out there 
wanting to do Shakespeare.” Rather than 
Richard II, the next Norris movie will be 
Invasion U.S.A. now filming in Fort | 
Pierce, Fla. In it, the country is invaded 
by seaborne terrorists. 

Norris is not magnetic; he does not 
even have the freak appeal of Mr. T. His 
popularity, all in all, is curious. The hard- 
core audience does appreciate his athletic 
bona fides. Also, says Code of Silence 
Producer Raymond Wagner, “he’s an 
enormously nice human being, and that 
can be sensed on the screen.” Norris in- 
deed seems like a nice guy: married for 26 
years, doting father of two loving sons, 
loyal to his friends. “The character I 
want to build,” he said last week during 
the filming of Jnvasion U.S.A., “is a man 
who believes in the right things, who 
fights against drugs and evil.” Fine. 
But the question remains: Why is Chuck 
Norris a movie star? —BSy Kurt Andersen. 
Reported by Cheryl Crooks/Los Angeles and 
Sandra Hinson/Fort Pierce 
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Milestones 





MARRIED. Frank Perdue, 65, beaky-nosed 
prince of chickens as the TV pitchman for 
his own poultry firm, now the nation’s 
fifth largest; and Kathleen M. Markey, 
37, investment banker; he for the second 
time, she for the first; in New York City: 


DIED. Philip Scharper, 65, editor in chief at 
Sheed & Ward (1957-69), then co-founder 
of Orbis Books, who brought U.S. readers 
the works of influential European and 
Third World Roman Catholic thinkers, in- 
cluding Hans Kiing, Karl Rahner, Edward 
Schillebeeckx, Liberation Theologians 
Leonardo Boff and Gustavo Gutiérrez; fol- 
lowing a stroke; in North Tarrytown, N.Y. 


DIED. Edmond O’Brien, 69, stocky, heavy- 
jowled, Academy Award-winning actor 
who played tough guys in such film noir 
classics as The Killers (1946), A Double 
Life (1948) and D.O.A. (1950), and who 
later had memorable character roles in 


Seven Days in May (1964) and The Wild 
Bunch (1969); of Alzheimer’s disease; in 
Inglewood, Calif. He won an Oscar as 


| best supporting actor for his portrayal ofa 


sycophantic Hollywood press agent in 
1954's The Barefoot Contessa. 


DIED. Donald Coleman Bailey, 83, British civ- 
il engineer who devised World War II’s in- 
geniously simple Bailey bridge, which 
with its prefabricated interchangeable 
panels was easily assembled onsite and 
carried Allied troops, tanks and guns 
across Europe’s rivers; in Ringwood, Eng- 
land, “It was quite the best thing in its line 
we have ever had,” said Field Marshal 
Bernard Montgomery of the bridge, which 
earned Bailey a knighthood in 1946. 





DIED. Chester Gould, 84, cartoonist who in 
1931 created Dick Tracy, the hawk-nosed 
dean of comic-strip detectives, and chroni- 
cled his adventures, syndicated in more 








than 500 newspapers, until retiring in 
1977; in Woodstock, Ill. Gould drew his 
original inspiration from Prohibition-era 
gangsterism and the new folk heroes of law 
enforcement: J. Edgar Hoover’s G-men. 
Gould’s wonderfully nasty, physiognomi- 
cally named villains—Flattop, the Mole, 
Pruneface, the Brow—never got the better 
of his snap-brimmed hero. 


DIED. Charles Shipman Payson, 86, sports- 
man, philanthropist and industrialist (steel, 
uranium, oil and railroads), and with his 
late first wife, Heiress Joan Whitney Pay- 
son, long a mainstay of the social columns; 
in Lexington, Ky. Born in Maine, Payson 
donated more than $23 million to the Port- 
land Museum of Art and was also a major 
backer of the America’s Cup yachts. After 
his second marriage in 1977 to Virginia 
Kraft, then aSPORTS ILLUSTRATED editor, 
they established their own breeding farm, 
racing stable and training center. 
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Dealing at tea: busi- 
nesspeople at New 

|| York City’s Waldorf- 

Astoria Hotel negoti- 

ate over Darjeeling 

instead of martinis 
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Water Everywhere 


| At work and at parties, Amer icans are dr inking less and enjoying it more 


On a bright Saturday after- | 
noon, customers at the 
small bar are sipping, so- 
cializing and avidly com- 
| paring their drinks. New 
ibe vodka concoctions? Rare 
Napa Valley vintages? Bavarian lagers? 
No. This is High Sobriety, a “beverage 
| boutique” in a North Dallas shopping 
| center, which stocks and serves a storeful 
of nonalcoholic liquid refreshers. Here are 
such unspiked delights as Calistoga spar- 
kling water from California, Chateau 


Yaldara (a sparkling spumante) from 


Australia, Texas Select “beer,” and Carl 
Jung “Champagne” from West Germany 
with no kick at all. Cheers! And welcome 
to the water generation. 

W.C. Fields, who once complained 
that someone had put pineapple juice in 
his “pineapple juice” (an oversize shaker 
of martinis), would be horrified. America 
is tapering off, and doing so at a faster 
pace than at any time since Prohibition 
took effect in 1920. In restaurants, at 





country clubs and wedding receptions, 
and even on the screen, it is increasingly 
difficult to find anyone with a stiff drink 
in his hand. Sighs Restaurateur Duke Zei- 
bert, who recently began carrying Moussy 
nonalcoholic beer from Switzerland at his 
famed Washington watering hole: “I'm 
from the old school of Scotch and soda 
and bourbon and water, but you just don’t 
hear that much anymore. There’s been a 
big turnaround.” 

Indeed there has. The martini, once 
a symbol of American imbibing, memo- 
rialized in thousands of neon outlines of 
cocktail glasses, is becoming an amusing 
antique, like a downtown Art Deco 
apartment building. The new sign of the 
times? It should be the outline of the 
ubiquitous green Perrier bottle. Whether 
it is imported from exotic locales or 


comes from a local spring, cool, clear 
water is the quaff of the moment. “Ev- 
eryone is drinking Perrier and iced 


ea,” observes Sondra Gotlieb, wife of 
the Canadian Ambassador to the U.S 





“White wine is almost daring now.” 
The temperate mood is transforming 
the ways in which the nation works, plays 
and socializes. New attitudes toward ca- 
reers, fitness and the very image of what 
we are and wish to become are being al- 
tered. Americans are tackling the en- 
trenched social problems of abusive 
drinking with a new rigor. The neo- 
temperance has already inspired tough 
drunk-driving laws to combat highway 
bloodshed (see following story). Basic to it 
all: people are drinking lighter and drink- 
ing less, and seem to be proud of it. A new 
poll conducted for TIME by Yankelovich, 
Skelly & White, Inc., showed that only 


| 67% of the nation’s 170 million adults 


over 18 said that they drank at all. More 
than a third of them acknowledged that 
they have cut back their consumption 
over the past few years; only 6% said they 
drank more. 

The trend is a sobering reversal of 
America’s long-standing love affair with a 








social sip or two. By 1830, when citizens | 
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were feeling their oats on the frontier, ab- 
solute alcohol consumption was 7 gal. per 
capita, nearly three times the present lev- 
el. After the 14-year hiccup of Prohibition 
ended in 1933, Americans began to drink 
less in bars, more often in their living 
rooms. Cocktails became synonymous 
with socializing. In fact, sharing a conviv- 
ial cup to promote friendship and hospi- 
tality is a tradition older than the repub- 
lic. Potent stout and rum flowed at the 
first Thanksgiving because the Puritans 
feared contaminated water. 
Today their descendants worry about 
not getting enough of it. The business 
| lunch, for example, was once a two-plus 
martini milieu in which to cut a deal or 

| woo a client. Now trust is more often won 
by a show of efficiency and orders for 
monkfish and mineral water. Water snob- 

| bery has replaced wine snobbery as the 
latest noon-hour recreation. People order 
their eau by brand name, as they once did 
Scotch. The fastidious will not take it on 
the rocks, because ice bruises the bubbles. 
Only aspiring starlets drink Perrier (“de- 
signer water,” sniff detractors). Evian is 
Hollywood's chic refresher, and the hot- 
test innovation of all is Cit-Jet, a pressur- 
ized can of lemon juice from France that 

| will flavor the waters of summer ’85. Says 
Novelist-Screenwriter Josh Greenfeld 
(Harry and Tonto): “Pretty soon we'll be 
ordering water by the year.” 





Bosses increasingly frown on employ- | 


ees who smell of liquor after lunch, and 
aggressive yuppies, some of whom have 
turned to the coke spoon instead of the 
bottle, fear that booze will slow them 
down. “You can’t run on the fast track 


with demon rum eating at your stamina,” 
says Sam Wolfe, a recent University of 
North Carolina law school graduate. “I 
can’t remember a single business meeting 
in a long time where anybody’s had a 
drink,” says Warner LeRoy, owner of | 
New York City’s Maxwell’s Plum. When 
someone orders a stiff one, “a mental trig- 
ger goes off with other executives at the 
table,” says Jay Chiat, chairman of the 
Los Angeles-based Chiat/Day advertis- 
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Toasting light: de-alcoholized 
wine, beer and more exotic 
drinks at High Sobriety in 
North Dallas 
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| Hanging out sober: 
Sage’s in Chicago 
offers, from left, 
strawberry crushes, a 
banana boat and a 
watermelon cooler 








ing firm. “It’s not being judgmental; it’s 
just that it’s so much rarer.” 

Calls for spirits are the lowest ever at 
the superdeluxe Ma Maison restaurant in 
Los Angeles; wine accounts for 80% of 
sales. Patrons of New York City’s most | 
famous saloon, the “21” Club, are rattling 
the aged bar with their orders for such 
low-proof and nostalgic concoctions as kir 
royale—champagne sweetened with a 
spoonful of French black-currant liqueur. 
At Elaine’s restaurant, an uptown Man- 





| hattan hangout favored by the likes of 


Woody Allen and Michael Caine, the 
wee-hours drinkers have evaporated; the 
bar empties “early,” around 1 a.m. Com- 
muters on the Long Island Rail Road are 
buying a lot less liquor. Trendies at Sage’s 
restaurant in Chicago interface over wa- 
termelon coolers. Everyone is still drink- 
ing white wine, according to Michael 
Roberts, chef and partner of Trumps, the 
hip West Hollywood bistro. “It’s not near- 
ly as interesting as red,” says he. “It has a 
lot less personality. I guess most people 
have less personality.” 

The new temperance is going beyond 
real-life social situations. On prime-time 
television, a drink is no longer an accept- 
able hand prop for heroes and heroines. 
“We don’t want to close down the bar on 
Love Boat,” says Larry Stewart, chairman 


| of the Hollywood-based Caucus of Writ- 


ers, Producers and Directors Alcohol and 
Drug Abuse Committee. “But we were 
unwittingly making drinking macho, cute 
and acceptable.” Thanks to pressure by 
the 175-member committee, concerned 
over sending subliminal messages into the 


nation’s living rooms each night, most 
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drinking scenes have been cut from Dal- 
Jas scripts. 

Unlike the Prohibitionists of an earli- 
er age, the new moderates are not on a 
single-minded moral crusade; they are 
simply getting older and busier. People 
tend to drink differently as they age, and 
the 76 million baby boomers, whose sheer 
numbers can turn a whim into a trend, are 
maturing. There is not much time for 
drinking in two-income households and 
little sympathy for hangovers. “I’m push- 
ing 35, and I'm certainly drinking less,” 
says Angie Levin, an Atlanta office work- 
er. “In college, binges were pretty com- 
mon, but as people get older, they have 
children and other responsibilities.” 

The $66.4 billion alcohol industry is 
having trouble coping with the new fash- 
ion, which neither it nor any other group 
predicted. While bottled water soared (see 
chart), distilled-spirits consumption fell 
from 2.88 gal. per adult in 1974 to 2.46 gal. 
in 1984. Brewers registered their first 
(though slight) slump since 1957—from 
36.9 gal. per person in 1980 to 35.1 gal. in 
1984—despite the introduction of low-al- 
cohol brews like Anheuser-Busch’s year- 
old LA. Wine growth, which experienced 
significant leaps in the 1970s, has slowed. 
One reason: the industry was late in de- 
veloping softer lines. The Seagram Co. 
Ltd., the Montreal-based distillery giant, 
has become the second-largest American 
wine producer; it owns both Paul Masson 
and Taylor wines, along with some 100 
other spirits. To woo the yuppie sweet 
tooth, many distillers are marketing un- 
usual-flavor drinks much lower than li- 
quor in alcohol content. Bailey’s Original 
Irish Cream Liqueur (whiskey, chocolate 
and cream) and Hublein’s Long Island 
Iced Tea (vodka, gin, tequila, rum and tri- 
ple sec) are successful examples. 

Drinkers are cutting down on quanti- 
ty and going for quality, a shift that is no- 
where clearer than in the wine industry. 
While consumption grew only slightly, 
sales jumped from $6.2 billion in 1980 to 
$8.2 billion last year. “Wine has history, 
romance and a lot of glandular stuff,” says 
Terrance Clancy, president of Napa Val- 
ley’s Calloway Vineyards. “Eighty-three 
means something different than ‘82. I 
haven't heard of many people going to 
gin-tasting courses.” 

Other marketing strategies are aimed 
at more temperate consumers. Introduced 
only last year, St. Regis, the first mass- 
market nonalcoholic vintage, which some 
tasters rate as similar to a fruity Chenin 
Blanc, already has a following and is sell- 
ing briskly. In the three years since they 
hit the market, some 40 brands of wine 
coolers—carbonated mixtures of fruit 
juice and wine only half as potent as vin 
ordinaire—have captured 5% to 8% of the 
wine business. 

Since 1972, the vineyards have been 
attracting baby boomers with the so- 
called blush wines. Made from such red 
grapes as Zinfandel or Pinot Noir, this 
wine is kept a pale salmon-pink by re- 








moving the skins, pulp and seeds from the 
juice before they darken the liquid. The 
result: a wine that tastes like a white and 
lacks the flowery bouquet of a rosé. The 
Wine Growers of California are negotiat- 
ing with Julia Child to tout their vintages 
on TV ads come September. Says William 
Young, western division president of 
D’Arcy MacManus Masius, the Wine 
Growers’ advertising firm for the com- 
mercials: “We're trying to make Ameri- 
cans understand that wine enhances food, 
and that’s where to use it.” 


ome sterner souls want to deprive 

their bodies of wine, good food 

and other sensuous pleasures alto- 

gether. “The sixties generation is 
no longer engaged in political activity . . . 
People feel profoundly guilty and are di- 
recting that guilt against themselves,” 
said Historian William Leach in a New 
York magazine article last year. “Run- 
ning, fasting, enables them to feel whole 
and pure and clean again.” Most people 
are not going that far, according to Cor- 
nell University Psychology Professor Mi- 
chael Sacks, but he adds, “It has become a 
sign of status, as a whole, sensuous human 
being, to have the ability to contro! your 
impulses.” 

The new temperance is transforming 
a number of social situations and institu- 
tions. Bars and restaurant lounges used to 
be primarily for drinking. As customers 
taper off and new laws discourage happy- 
hour promotions, however, managers are 
pushing food to make up for lost liquor 
revenues. The China Rose in Arlington, 
Texas, replaced its traditional happy- 
hour offer with a 24-foot-long buffet 
stacked with Kung Pao chicken, Sze- 
chwan fish and egg rolls to keep custom- 
ers on their stools. In front of the Long 
Beach Hyatt Regency hotel flies a flag 
emblazoned with a giant banana: the 
“fruit of the month” served at the hotel’s 
jam-packed juice bar. “We're discourag- 
ing all-you-can-drink offers and free 
shooters,” says Jack Burk, vice president 
of public relations for the hotel chain. 
“The emphasis is on social occasions and 
lower-proof drinks.” 

Does the loss of revenues in the lounge 
mean higher prices in the dining room? 
For a lot of places, the answer is yes, says 
Ed Moose, owner of the Washington 
Square Bar & Grill in San Francisco. 
While his touted fettuccine still goes for 
only $8, this may not be typical. “If wine 
drinkers spend 25 minutes over a glass, 
whereas the hard drinker orders more ex- 
pensive spirits every 20 minutes, it 
changes the economics,” he says. “You 
have to raise food prices.” 

Young crowds respond to limpid, 
sweet liquid mixtures. Singles now meet 
in health spas, but many still play the dat- 
ing game in bars and clubs. A list of their 
favorite drinks reads like a dessert menu 
from the 1950s. At 104 TGI Friday’s 
around the country, for instance, it is the 
pineapple fling (lime Calistoga water and 
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fruit juices); at the Hyatt hotel in San 
Francisco it is “Remember the Oreo” 
(creme de cacao, ice cream and Oreo 
cookies). For guys, it is no longer consid- 
ered wimpy to order a light beer. Says a 
Friday’s vice president, Gregory Dollar- 
hyde: “There’s reverse psychology at 
work. You're going to be fat and unattrac- 
tive if you don’t [order it]. Looking good is 
very key.” 

Image is an obsession. “There’s no 
such thing as a fat yuppie,” says Gene 
Street, principal owner of SRO, a fashion- 
able Dallas restaurant and bar that fea- 
tures full-length mirrors in the men’s 
lounge. “It’s all part of a wave of 
self-love,” says Author-Humorist Fran 
Lebowitz. “They've overweighted the 
sanctity of the human body. These bodies 
aren’t temples. They're barely bodegas.” 
Says Screenwriter Greenfeld: “It’s fear of 
embarrassment. In Hollywood you can 
stuff coke up your nose until it falls off. 
But God forbid you should appear drunk 
in public!” 

Some new drinking and socializing 
trends involve no alcohol at all. The 
“power tea” is starting to catch on with 
businessmen in big cities. Rather than 
gathering for whiskey at the cocktail 
hour, executives are collecting in hotel 
lobbies from The Breakers in Palm 
Beach, Fla., to the Mansion in Dallas for 
decaffeinated Darjeeling and little sand- 
wiches. Businessmen and -women talk 
deals at Boston’s Ritz-Carlton, which of- 
fers a variety of teas, steeped in floral 
china pots. New York City’s Waldorf- 


Astoria reinstated tea service just over 
one year ago. Says Food and Beverage Di- 
rector Thomas Monetti: “People like the 
relaxing harp music and the elegance of 
the brass tea trolleys. You often see pa- 
pers and memos out on the tables.” “It’s a 
very graceful way to do business,” says 
John Strauss, manager of San Francisco's 
elegant Four Seasons Clift Hotel. “Some 
of them add a glass of wine to the service. 
It’s a kind of ‘California’ tea.” 

The way the nation entertains at 
home is also changing. The time when a 
host or hostess stocked up on whiskey 
for the winter, gin and tonic in summer, 
some bottles of white wine and a six-pack 
of beer year-round is gone. “I’ve had 
three cocktail parties recently,” says Do- 
ris Yaffe, fashion and publicity director 
for Saks Fifth Avenue in Boston. “I can’t 
tell you how much liquor I was left with.” 
The nation’s caterers have seen hard- 
liquor sales drop from more than half 
to less than one-quarter of their business. 
New York City Caterer Donald Bruce 
White estimates that “three-quarters of 
any crowd now will drink white wine.” 
Joe Toboni, owner of five catering outlets 
in the San Francisco Bay Area, says that 
hard liquor is only 10% of his business, 
down from 70% five years ago. 

Wine and beer make up an additional 
65%, and the rest is bottled water. Some 
older people, however, still like the 
stronger stuff. “Out of 300 wedding guests, 
250 will drink wine, the other 50 hard 
drinks,” says Toboni. “But the father of 
the bride still wants the full bar because 









































































































vors, but not if ice cubes and lime are used. Differences are 

Rating the Waters hard to spot, even when the waters are downed neat, but they 
do exist, as the chart indicates. Brands of club soda and car- 

Ce lor ieee bonated mineral water are ranked by preference and rated as 
who used to ask for whiskey by the brand now do the same _ follows: four bottles, excellent; three, very good; two, good; one, 
with sparkling water. Some may even distinguish among fla- _ fair; zero, must suit tastes other than mine. —By Mimi Sheraton 












Name Country Gallons sold Comments Rating 
of origin in 1984* 


San Pellegrino ltaly 550,000 A real charmer witha lively, gentle fizz. Clear, springwater flavor is balanced and sprightly. 
Saratoga U.S.A. 250,000 There’s a bracing lilt to the soft fizz. The clear, neutral flavor has a slightly dry, citric pungency. 


Perrier France 11,900,000 Dependably neutral when cold, but a mineral taste develops. Overly strong fizz softens quickly. Ww 
sree Oe ] 12 sieence: Say Mas Dee oe ne ag 2 alte Se Se eg eae a ee ee 


White Rock U.S.A. 2,200,000 Moderately strong fizz. Sunny lemon flavor is pleasantly astringent, if a bit distracting. 14 

















Poland Spring U.S.A. 7,000,000 Fizz isa bit overpowering. Generally acceptable flavor with some citric-sodium aftertaste. oY) 


CanadaDry U.S.A. 48,000,000 Despite an overly strong fizz, this has a fairly neutral flavor with mild saline-citric accents. ys 


Apollinaris W.Ger. 300,000 Strong, needling fizz and a warm, heavy mineral flavor that suggests bicarbonate of soda. 4 








Calistoga U.S.A. 4,500,000 After the gently sof fizz, it’s all downhill. Musty, earthy flavor has salt-sodium overtones. ry 





Seagram’s U.S.A. 2,800,000 Sugar-water sweetness is a real shocker. Citric bitterness develops later. Moderate fizz. 













Schweppes U.S.A. 27,000,000 A prevailing citric-saline bitterness makes this dry in the mouth. Fizz is extremely strong. 





* Figures estimated by Beverage Marketing Corp. 
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mean being out of touch. Whether you're 
putting out fires, or igniting ideas, 

a public phone can be a powerful business tool. 
So the next time you're away on business, 
call your office on AT&T Long Distance. 
And make sure your presence is felt. 
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he doesn’t want to offend his cronies.” 

As alcohol’s role as a social lubricant 
diminishes, both the appointments and 
the guests’ behavior moderate too. “I re- 


member one office party in particular. 


where they filled the water coolers with 
vodka and orange juice,” says White. 
“Now people say, ‘I know it sounds silly, 
but could I have another Tab?’ Casey 
Jones, dining-room manager for Emily's 
caterers of Atlanta, notes that parties at 
which people drink less or not at all last 
longer. “Instead of walking around and 
talking for a few minutes here and there, 
they are sitting down and actually having 
conversations.” 

For the fitness-conscious, alcohol has 
joined sodium and cholesterol as a sub- 
stance devoutly to be avoid- 
ed. The active ingredient in 
alcohol is ethanol, a depres- 
sant closely akin to ether. It 
dulls perceptions, slows re- 
actions and contains “emp- 
ty” carbohydrate calories, 
that is, with no nutritional 
value. It also relieves stress 
by releasing endorphins, 
chemicals that calm the ner- 
vous system. Many people 
drink to relieve stress, says 
John Bagshaw, a University 
of California associate pro- 
fessor of medicine, but they 
often cut down consumption 
or quit entirely when they 
begin an exercise program. 
Reason: the endorphins re- 
leased by a workout pre- 
clude the need for alcohol. 
Tapering off for health 
reasons may be an endur- 
ing trend for an aging 
and sedentary population. 
“We're becoming a nation of 
clerks,’ says Megatrends 
Author John Naisbitt. 
“Over 70% of us process in- 
formation; if we don’t take care of our 
bodies, we'll go to pot.” 

Many firms now penalize or fire those 
who drink on the job, and a few even ban 
drinking at company picnics. A provision 
in the new contract between Anheuser- 
Busch and the Teamsters and other 
unions is gradually eliminating beer 
breaks and free lunchtime brew over a 
one-year “transition” period. Instead, 
9,000 employees will be given free six- 
packs to take home or may choose addi- 
tional benefits, like more health insur- 
ance. Says Company Spokesman James 
Morice: “Basically, it was a matter of re- 
flecting contemporary concerns.” 

Not everyone is tapering off, of 
course. According to the Yankelovich 
poll, 26% of the population continues to 
drink as it always has. Marshall Lyons, 
31, a Berkeley, Calif., tree surgeon, even 
gives nostalgic martini (stir, don’t shake) 
parties, complete with Peggy Lee music, 
because, he says, “martinis have the aes- 
thetic of cold steel. They're like contem- 


man, all the young men on the move dran 


porary graphics.” Dudley’s, a working- 
man’s tavern in Atlanta, has not slacked 
off selling ten kegs of beer a week as it has 
for years. “We're a neighborhood place,” 
says Manager Tas Cofer. “We get workers 
from GM, construction men, manual la- 
borers. They know everybody, and they 
say, ‘I’m going to party with those guys 
before I go home.’ ” 

Even before Americans began cutting 
back, the U.S. was temperate about alco- 
hol, at least by comparison with many 
other nations where drinking is deeply 
woven into the fabric of social life. 
Changes now are also visible abroad. 
Thanks to a government sobriety pitch 
and a burgeoning fitness trend, in 1984 
French consumption of table wine was 





right, 95% of all adults in England, Scot- 
land and Wales are drinkers. Beer con- 
sumption is down slightly, however, due 
to high unemployment and increased tax- 
es on alcohol. In West Germany, beer in- 
take has tripled over three decades, to 9 
billion liters annually. “We have a say- 
ing,” says an official of the National 
Health Ministry in Bonn, “that ‘a man 
isn’t a man until he’s been drunk.’ ” 
Some experts think that the neo-tem- 
perance mood in America could lead toa 
new prohibition era, even though there is 
a national trend away from local option 
laws that ban sales of liquor by the drink. 
Says Yale Professor David Musto: “His- 
torically, temperance moods have led to 
prohibition. There’s a human tendency to 
get carried away.” Even if 
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“It's called a dry Martini. When gh 3 was a young 





down 4% from the year before. Diabolo 
Menthe (mint-flavored fizzy lemonade) 
and Brut de Pomme (a cider) are the latest 
nonalcoholic quaffs at cafés. “People used 
to drink wine with their meals as a matter 
of course,” Claude Vilain, of France’s 
Committee for Health Education, says. 
“Now it’s something for weekends and 
guests.” Perhaps, but whiskey drinking is 
on the rise, as are sales in higher-priced 
vintages. Alain Maurel of Alexis Lichine 
& Cie, a Bordeaux wine firm, says, “The 
French are more aware of quality. There 
has been so much specialist wine coverage 
in the press. Wine is a star now.” When 
asked if Moét-Hennessy, famed for its 
champagnes and cognacs, would produce 
soft drinks, a spokesman cried, “Abso- 
lutely not!” 

The Irish, counter to the stereotype, 
are the European community’s most ab- 
stemious tipplers, consuming less than 2 
gal. of alcohol per capita annually. In 
Britain, where the corner pub is a second 
home and a pint is considered a birth- 
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Musto is right, chances are 
that the pendulum of excess 
will swing back again. What 
put an end to Prohibition 
in 1933 was not so much that 
it was unworkable and un- 
enforceable. According to 
some historians, it lowered 
US. drinking as much as 
50%. A main reason for re- 
peal, write Authors Mark 
Lender and James Martin in 
Drinking in America, was 
“popular disgust with the ri- 
gidity of temperance advo- 
cates .. . their all or nothing 
posture.” 

Robin Room, director of 
the Alcohol Research Cen- 
ter in Berkeley, suggests that 
the advances made as a re- 
sult of the current temper- 
ance mood could soon be re- 
versed. Legislating against 
alcohol, he says, “can make 
it a potential symbol of re- 
bellion, as it was for middle- 
class youth in the 1920s re- 
belling against Victorian 
morals, We're already seeing the signals 
on college campuses.” Ironically, a return 
to heavier social drinking could come 
about because of the change in attitudes 
and laws. “If the temperance people suc- 
ceed in curbing alcoholism and alcohol 
abuse,” says Room, “the problem will 
pretty much disappear, and people won't 
remember what all the fuss was about.” 
Such a swing, he says, could come in as lit- 
tle as 20 years. 

Rapid reversals in public tempera- 
ment may be a social reality, but they 
are not to everyone’s taste. Julia Child 
speaks for many when she says, “A glass 
of wine is part of civilized life. But 
we're inclined in this country to go over- 
board on everything. I believe in mod- 
eration in all things.” Whether with a 
small glass of water, wine or something 
harder, the proposition deserves a hearty 
toast. —By J.D. Reed. Reported by Cathy 
Booth/New York, Jane Ferguson/San Francisco 
and Susan Schindehette/Washington, with other 
bureaus 
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Every industry has its standards. In per- conclusion; if you work in any kind of bus- 
sonal computer software tor business, the iness, anyw here in the world, then you can 
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A new intolerance builds pressure on abusive drinking 


ary Kamiya, 31, a San Francisco | blitzed, 
G: with a master’s degree in | 


English, remains cheerfully unaf- 
fected by the trend to lighter drinking. He 
may have a beer at lunch, perhaps a Man- 
hattan cocktail or wine at dinner during 
the week, and he drinks every weekend as 
well. “I've continued to slam down the 
hard stuff with as much alacrity as ever,” 
he says. Indeed, for every yuppie who has 
traded in vodka for mineral water, there 
seems to be a social drinker like Kamiya 
clinging to the old ways—or a teenager 


taking up a habit he may not be able to | 


on the verge of comatose.” 
Drunkenness is involved in 30% to 50% of 
traffic deaths, 45% of all fatal falls, and 
50% to 70% of homicides. “Alcohol is a 
factor in the ten leading causes of prema- 
ture death,” says Nancy Thompson of the 
Centers for Disease Control in Atlanta. 
“Tt cuts across a lot of diseases.” 

The US. has an estimated 10 million 
alcoholics, and a growing number of them 
belong to the younger age brackets. West 
Paces Ferry Hospital in Atlanta reports 
that the average age of people coming in 
for treatment dropped from 49 to 39 in the 











The problem: a driver was 
drunk, and two 16-year-olds 
died in this Houston crash 


handle. The result: although drinking is 
definitely down nationwide, many Amer- 
icans still drink as lustily as ever and alco- 
ho! abuse remains a major social problem 

Owing to pressure 
Against Drunk Driving (MADD) and other 
groups, laws and attitudes on intoxicated 
drivers have changed rapidly. The good 
news is that deaths of drunk drivers are 
down 32% since 1980, and deaths from 
cirrhosis of the liver, whose principal 
cause is heavy consumption of alcohol, 
declined steadily over the same period. 
The bad news is that vast numbers of 
Americans are still willing to drive drunk. 
Ralph Milstead, director of Arizona’s de- 
partment of public safety, estimates that 
one of every 100 drivers on the road on 
Saturday and Sunday nights is “absolutely 
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past decade. A study showed that 70% of 
Georgia’s eighth-graders had used alco- 
hol, and one expert estimates that the 
state had 45,000 teen alcoholics. One of 
every five freshmen at the University of 
Minnesota admits to being a heavy drink- 
er, which is twice the rate found in 1975. 
A survey of 1,200 students in fraternities 
and sororities on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 
sketched a portrait of young people heavi- 
ly dependent on booze to handle stress. 
More than half said they drink when an- 
gry or upset, three-quarters said they 
drink to get drunk, and 42% admitted 
they have trouble putting down the bottle 
once they start. Almost 30% had at least 
one accident or injury while drunk 

At many high schools, some students 
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manage to sneak away for a few beers 
during lunch period. “Teenage drinking is 
definitely the biggest-problem we now 
have in our schools,” says Peggy Sapp, ex- 
ecutive director of Informed Families of 
Dade County, Fla. “It’s not just the idea of 
going out to have a drink. Now they are 
going out to get drunk.” Linda Baron, a 
Miami drug-abuse specialist, says, “Some- 
times we wonder which comes first: poor 
grades, poor relationships with families 
and low self-esteem, or teenage drinking 
problems.” 

Some youngsters mix large amounts 
of alcohol with other drugs. “They may 
go up all night on cocaine and get rac- 
ing, then later on use alcohol to come 
down and get to sleep,” says Kevin 
McEneaney of Phoenix House, a Man- 
hattan drug-free center. “They may also 
use alcohol to mask other drugs. Drink- 
ing is more respectable than putting 
powder in your nose.” Illinois State 
Trooper Bob Campbell says teenagers 
often cover drugs by having a drink be- 
fore driving. If they are stopped by po- 
lice, the blood alcohol level will be too 
low to result in arrest. 

In the minds of many youngsters, bars 
are still where the action is. “For the unat- 
tached, the singles who are still looking, 
there are few viable alternatives to pubs,” 
says Roger Dunham, a sociologist at the 
University of Miami, Fla. “Even though 
there is a general trend toward temper- 
ance, there is something about a pub—the 
drinking, the relaxation.” 

Heavy drinking is now a serious prob- | 
lem at stadiums and sports arenas. Base- 
ball Commissioner Peter Ueberroth, who 
has been searching for a way to crack 
down on drug use by players, has talked of 
refurbishing baseball’s “family image,” a 
polite way of saying that something must 
be done about a new type of fan turning 
up at ball parks: the loutish young male 
who sloshes beer on other fans, starts fist- 
fights at random and hurls objects from 
the stands. The Pittsburgh Pirates have 
set aside “family sections,” where no beer 
is allowed. The Seattle Mariners have 
3,500 family seats at the Kingdome. 

Stadium owners, reluctant to lose 
money by banning beer, have responded 
with an assortment of other palliative ef- 
forts. Veterans’ Stadium in Philadelphia 
hires off-duty police to roam the stands 
and see that drunks are cut off. The Capi- 
tal Centre in Landover, Md., provides free 
rides home for the inebriated, sometimes 
for those unwilling to go. Boston’s Fenway 
Park no longer allows vendors to hawk 
beer in the stands, and set a two-beer limit 
at concession counters. Many parks, like 
Shea and Yankee stadiums in New York, 
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stop selling beer after the seventh 
inning to let woozy fans sober up 
for the trip home. 

In response to public pres- 
sure, police are taking a tougher 
stance. The Los Angeles police 
department has a driving under- 
the-influence task force, and 
Florida’s Dade County has a 22- 
officer police squad assigned to 
patrol solely for drunk drivers. In 
New Mexico, police are autho- 
rized to confiscate driving li- 
censes on the spot if the driver is 
under 18 and measures .05% 
blood alcohol content on a breath 
test. Adults must have twice that 
score to qualify as drunk, but, 
says a state spokesman, “the idea 
is that a juvenile is more im- 
paired at .05 than an adult is at 
.10.” In some states, police rou- 
tinely set up “sobriety check- | 








a program encouraging CB oper- 
ators to call in reports on drunk 

















points,” stopping cars to check The precaution: Michael 
for drunk drivers. Maryland has || Stechow takes a breathalyzer 
test in an Atlanta bar 








drivers. Since July 1982, more 

than 20,000 such reports have yielded al- 
most 3,000 drunk-driving arrests. Says 
Kent Milton of the California highway 
patrol: “The problem is still enormous. 
It’s a gigantic ocean with a lot of fish and 
very few fishermen.” 

MADD was founded in 1980 by Candy 
Lightner, 38, after one of her three chil- 
dren was struck and killed by a drunk 
driver while walking in a bicycle lane. A 
year later she said, “We've kicked a few 
pebbles, we'll turn a few stones, and even- 
tually we'll start an avalanche.” In these 
postavalanche days, MADD is getting just 
about all the laws it wants. A total of 37 
states have “dram shop” laws or legal 
precedents holding servers of alcohol re- 
sponsible for the acts of drunks. Happy 
| hours, banned or restricted in 15 states so 





happy hours at its clubs and waggishly in- 
stalled an “attitude-adjustment hour,” an 
alcohol-free time when snacks and soft 
drinks are served at cut-rate prices. Says a 
Defense Department spokesman: “The 
Army is trying to disencourage drinking.” 
A Pentagon directive says that starting 
June 1, all branches of the military must 
bring their policies on serving minors in 
line with local age restrictions. This 
means that with a few exceptions, youn- 
ger G.ls cannot be served alcohol on 
bases in states where the minimum drink- 
ing age is 21. 

The liquor industry has kept a low 
profile, though there is some concern over 
“neo-prohibitionism” and the return of 
the old image of demon rum. “For most 
people, alcohol is something that makes 





far, seem to be on the way out ev- 
erywhere. And all states must 
raise their minimum drinking 
age to 21 by 1987 or risk losing 
federal highway funds. Even the 
insurance industry is now effec- 
tively part of the lobby against 
drinking and driving. Like many 
other groups, the Chicano Hu- 
manities and Arts Council in 
Denver had to cancel a party this 
year because no insurance was 
available if beer was sold to raise 
funds. “High court awards have 
scared underwriters to death,” 
says Gene Glascock of the Colo- 
rado state division of insurance. 
One Denver eatery had its rates 
| raised from $18,000 to $58,000 a 
year, a strong incentive not to 
serve drunks. In New Jersey, 
homeowners are worrying about 
suits from drunk-driving acci- 
dents. The state supreme court 








done by their drunken guests. 








ruled last year that social hosts || The promise: Tony Rivera of 
can be held liable for damage Merrick, N.Y., signs a con- 
tract not to drink and drive 





life a little bit more pleasant,” 
says Robert Beleson, president of 
Remy Martin Amerique. The 
distillers and brewers have taken 
no position at all on the raising of | 
the minimum drinking age or at- 
tempts to limit hours of taverns 
and liquor stores. The Distilled 
Spirits Council of the United 
States has stepped up its ads 
counseling moderation, and still 
voluntarily keeps liquor commer- 
cials off television. Says Duncan 
H. Cameron, director of commu- 
nications for DISCUS: “We have 
spent more than $10 million 
since 1972 getting across the 
message that drunk driving is an 
irresponsible abuse of both the 
privilege to drink and the privi- 
lege to drive.” 

Distillers, however, are bitter 
that federal and state taxes are 
skewed to hit liquor harder than 
beer and wine, and they feel the 
| liquor industry is taking the rap 
for teenage drunk drivers, most 
of whom, they believe, are blitzed 
on beer, not hard liquor. The industry is 
currently challenging the three TV net- 
works, charging that they are violating 
the fairness doctrine. The networks said 
no to Joseph E. Seagram & Sons, which 
wanted to buy 30-second spots pointing 
out that 1% oz. of hard liquor contains no 
more alcohol than a 5-oz. glass of wine or 
a can of beer. The industry believes, prob- 
ably correctly, that much of the public 
thinks liquor is unusually potent, while 
beer and wine, particularly white wine, 
are harmless. Says Cameron: “This igno- 
rance has hurt the liquor industry in to- 
day’s health- and diet-conscious society.” 

The industry points to recent research 
linking moderate drinking to reduced 
rates of heart trouble. A California study, 
conducted with funds supplied by the al- 
cohol industry, found that mod- 
erate drinkers have 40% less 
chance of hospitalization for cor- 
onary problems than nondrink- 
ers. Proof may be years away, but 
one theory is that alcohol helps 
raise the level of certain choles- 
terols in the blood that act as 
cleaning agents for the cardio- 
vascular system. DISCUS, says 
Cameron, is stepping up efforts 
to show that “moderate con- 
sumption of liquor by normal 
adults is just as safe as beer 
and wine, and may even be 
beneficial.” 

MADD and other groups are 
promoting nonalcoholic post- 
prom parties for high schoolers. 
To prevent youngsters from slip- 
ping away for a furtive belt, the 
usual rule is that people who 
leave the party are not allowed 
back in. Many of the parties are 
planned around a feverish array 
of activities, all designed to keep 
the mind off booze. At Cherry 
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ver, the postprom bash this year featured 
volleyball in the gym, water games in the 
pool, disco dancing, a magic show, ten 
video games and a makeshift casino. Free 
hot dogs, nachos and soft drinks were 
served, and as the party broke up at 6 
a.m., there were doughnuts and juice. 

In Farmington, N. Mex., a city of 
35,626, MADD, SADD (for Students 
Against Drunk Driving), parents and lo- 
cal businessmen are trying to replace the 
“kegger,”’ the traditional graduation- 
night beer party held in the hills outside 
town. A local bank donated use of a 
health spa, and TV and radio stations are 
| contributing free airtime for SADD pleas 
asking students to sign lifetime “con- 





tracts” with parents promising to avoid  sactloci Jerry Sachs, president of the Capi- 


drunk driving. In Houston, a cab compa- 
ny is offering free rides to inebriated 
promgoers, and tuxedos rented from Al’s 
Formal Wear will come with a printed 
warning about drinking and driving. Stu- 
dents in several Boston suburbs who 
promise not to use alcohol or drugs on 
prom night get a discounted limousine 
and cut-rate tuxedo rentals. There are no 
pledges to sign, but if the limo driver 
thinks the verbal promise has been bro- 
ken, he can stop the car and evict all oc- 
cupants in midride. 

“Project Graduation” helps turn stu- 
dent parties into giant rallies for the cause, 
involving parents, businessmen and local 





tal Centre in Landover, Md., has signed on 
as chairman of Washington Regional Alco- 
hol Program. WRAP has got disk jockeys to 
broadcast antidrinking messages on prom 
nights, cabbies to donate free rides, local 
sports stars to do commercials against 
drunk driving. Sachs seems awed to be en- 
veloped by the grass-roots movement. “One 
day, it dawned on me that I could get in- 
volved with this issue and have an effect on 
society,” he says. “There are so few issues 
where you can have an impact.” More and 
more citizens are finding, as Sachs did, that 
the impact can be dramatic. —By John Leo, 
Reported by Martin Casey/Miami and Robert C. 
Wurmstedt/Denver 














Fifty Years, a Day at a Time 


7? the thousands of people whose lives the organization 
has saved, the 50th anniversary of Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, which will take place on June 10, commemorates one 
of the banner days of history. Said a member in Washington 
last week: “The press covered the anniversary of V-E day 
very heavily. Well, to a lot of people, the founding of Alco- 
holics Anonymous is an equivalent milestone.” Small won- 
der. The loosely knit group, which now comprises more than 
1 million people, one- 
third of whom are women, 
has firmly established 
itself as the most effec- 
tive way for alcoholics 
to stay sober—and alive. 
One study estimates that 
34% of those who join 
beat the bottle. 

A.A. was conceived in 
Akron, when Bill Wilson, 
a stockbroker suffering 
from an uncontrollable 
drinking problem, got in 
touch with Surgeon Rob- 
ert Holbrook Smith, a to- 
tal stranger and also an 
alcoholic. Wilson’s des- 
perate idea: apply the 
buddy system to the prob- 
lem of quitting. Since then 
A.A. has grown steadily. 
Participation in the orga- 
nization, which defines it- 
self simply as “a fellow- 
ship of men and women who share their experience, strength 
and hope with each other that they may solve their common 
problem and help others to recover from alcoholism,” has 
doubled over the past ten years. Explains Cathleen Willis, 
director of Alcoholics Anonymous of Chicago: “Alcoholism 
is increasingly recognized as a disease. People are more 
aware of what’s wrong. A lot of employers are not tolerating 
alcoholism in the workplace, and a lot more famous people 
are coming out of the closet—people you wouldn’t normally 
identify as having a drinking problem.” 

Anyone with a desire to stop drinking can join A.A. 
(There is no absolute definition of an “alcoholic.”) People in 
the organization make themselves available to counsel and 
sponsor prospective members. Alcoholics Anonymous is 
open to all ages, faiths (including atheists) and races. Says 





Raised hands in Santa Monica, Calif., meeting acknowledge alcoholism 


one member of the New York City branch: “People think 
A.A. is some monolithic kind of thing. But there is an awful 
lot of shading. Some groups are very spiritual. Some are very 
social: For example, over on the East Side of Manhattan, 
meetings are packed with yuppies who talk like they have 
just swallowed their Apple computers, the jargon and techni- 
cal talk is so thick. But our theater group has its own particu- 
lar problems related to the stage industry. Regardless of the 
group, along with the differences there are the bonding simi- 
larities of the central problem: alcohol.” Some assemblies are 
dominated by a single profession. In Washington, for exam- 
ple, one, made up almost 
entirely of IRS employees, 
calls itself the “1040s.” 
* Another, “911,” consists 
of policemen. “Birds of a 
Feather” is a gathering for 
airline pilots. 

Typical meetings last 
for one hour. A volunteer 
usually acts as a moderator, 
speaking for half the time 
on “experience, strength 
and hope.” Usually the talk 
explains what life was like 
for the person while he was 
drinking and how it has 
changed for the better. Lat- 
er the moderator opens the 
floor. He or she might ask: 
“Did anybody want to 
drink today?” Members re- 
spond, frequently dealing 
with personal issues. The 
groups have no regimen per 
se, only the so-called twelve 
steps that include such basic A.A. tenets asadmitting one’s pow- 
erlessness over alcohol and acknowledging the existence of a 
higher power than oneself. 

Attendees are, of course, anonymous. They introduce 
themselves by first name only when they address the assem- 
bly and often follow their name with the almost liturgical, “I 
am an alcoholic.” Anonymity protects them from the social 
stigma of the disease, but it also serves a subtler function. 
A.A. succeeds in part because it insists upon self-sacrifice. 
Members find themselves paying attention to other sufferers. 
Meetings stress togetherness and constantly reinforce the 
principle that self-pity and guilt over alcoholism are destruc- 
tive. “It’s a feeling that you've finally arrived and have found 
a home,” says one A.A. member. “Mutual support is the 
whole thing.” 
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From Chile with Magic 





THE HOUSE OF THE SPIRITS by Isabel Allende 
Translated by Magda Bogin; Knopf; 368 pages; $17.95 


hopin performed on the piano by in- 

visible hands, a horse-size dog with 
crocodile claws who feeds on marmalade, 
chairs that dance and saltcellars that 
scamper across the dining table. These 
are some of the fantastic images in The 
House of the Spirits, a first novel by Isabel 
Allende that has captivated readers in 
Latin America and Western Europe. Pub- 
lished in Spanish in 1982, it quickly be- 
came a best seller in Spain and many Lat- 
in American countries. Foreign-language 
versions that appeared last year have sold 
400,000 copies in France and kept the 
book on the best-seller list in West Ger- 
many since the beginning of 1985. 

Allende, a former journalist, 
has even scored a success in her 
native Chile, despite the fact that 
the present government came to 
power after the 1973 assassination 
of her uncle, Marxist President 
Salvador Allende Gossens. Al- 
though the book is sympathetic to 
the dead leader, Chile’s ruling jun- 
ta has permitted the novel to pass 
through its stringent censorship. 

Political undertones notwith- 
standing, The House of the Spirits 
is essentially a family saga encom- 
passing four generations. The 
country is unnamed, though the 
character called the Candidate 
and later the President is manifest- 
ly Salvador Allende. Similarly, the 
Poet, whose verse everyone in the 
book seems to have memorized, is 
clearly Chile’s late Nobel laureate 
Pablo Neruda. Ghostly happen- 
ings are commonplace in the great 
house of the “spirits” belonging to 
the Truebas. Eccentrics abound in 
that household. Rosa the Beautiful, 
for example, possesses a head of 
green hair that hangs “like a bo- 
tanical mantle” down to her waist. 
Nicolas Trueba moves from one 
enterprise to another, successively 
teaching flamenco dancing, build- 
ing a zeppelin, running a chicken- 
sandwich factory, traveling around 
India clad in an infant’s diaper, 
and writing a 1,500-page treatise 
on the 99 names of God. 

If all this has a familiar ring it 
is because Allende has self-con- 
sciously modeled her novel on Ga- 
briel Garcia Marquez’s One Hun- 
dred Years of Solitude, a 
four-generation family chronicle 
set in a nonexistent town. Allen- 
de’s Rosa the Beautiful is obviously 
a stand-in for Garcia Marquez’s 
Remedios the Beauty, famed for 





her spectacular ascension to heaven with 
the family laundry. The job-hopping Ni- 
colas in The House of the Spirits doubles 
for One Hundred Years’ mad inventor, 
José Arcadio Buendia, who strives to 
manufacture the philosophers’ stone and 
photograph God. 

Allende is not just an epigone of 
Garcia Marquez. Writing in the tradition 
of Latin America’s magic realists, she has 
a singular talent for producing full-scale 
representational portraits with comic sur- 
real touches. Her rendering of the Trueba 
patriarch Esteban and his wife Clara is a 
hilarious display of mismatching. While 
the crude, commonsensical Esteban is 
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the flying uncle, 


Isabel Allende: green hair and a dead dog 
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After a week with no word from 
people began to 
speculate that he had gone so high that he 
had disappeared into outer space, and the 
ignorant suggested he would reach the 
moon. Severo decided that his brother-in- 
law and his machine must have fallen into 
some hidden crevice of the cordillera, 
where they would never be found. Severo 
opposed the idea of having masses said, 

because he did not believe in them as a 
way of getting into heaven, much less of 
returning toearth, and he maintained that 
masses and religious vows, like the selling 
of indulgences, images, and scapu- 
lars, were a dishonest business. 
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doomed by nature to cause constant of- 
fense to his wife, Clara the Clairvoyant ir- 
ritates her spouse by her perpetual whis- 
pered concourse with the spirits. 

Esteban’s efforts to please Clara prove 
disastrous. After their wedding he can 
think of nothing better to present to his 
bride than the hide of her beloved dead dog 
Barrabas, turned into a rug and laid out at 
the foot of the marriage bed. “His two glass 
eyes stared up at her with the helpless look 
that is the specialty of taxidermists.” Este- 
ban’s insensitiveness toward his wife ex- 
tends beyond the grave. When Clara dies, 
the inconsolable widower begins wearing a 
suede pouch hanging under his shirt. “In it 
were his wife’s false teeth, which he treated 
as a token of good luck and expiation.” In- 
deed, he had knocked out her teeth in a 
quarrel years earlier. 

The behavior of the next generation 
of Truebas is scarcely more sensible. Ni- 
colds’ twin Jaime is famous for literally 
giving his shirt away at the sight of 
a needy person. On one occasion 
he charitably removes his trousers 
in a public plaza, causing bystand- 
ers to cheer. Sister Blanca is re- 
garded as the only normal member | 
of the family because she shows 
“not the slightest inclination for 
her mother’s spiritualism or her fa- 
ther’s fits of rage.” Still, she is the 
first among the clan’s women to 
bed down outside her class. 

The antic narrative is carried 
along by Allende’s natural sense of 
fun until her characters reach the 
1970s. At this juncture the Truebas 
are drawn into the violent confron- 
tations between oligarchs and so- 
cialists that have afflicted modern 
Chile. The author here begins to 
exercise her skills as a journalist as 
she evokes the turbulent events she 
witnessed during the Marxists’ 
electrifying rise and precipitous 
fall. Not surprisingly, magic sub- 
sides and realism takes over. 
Allende deftly turns her characters 
into archetypes of Latin America’s 
left and right. 

Allende’s most persuasive 
pages describe the coup that felled 
her uncle and the terror that fol- 
lowed as it hits all the members of 
her fictional family, whatever their 
politics. Hers is an evenhanded ac- 
count told with much poignancy. 
Regrettably, however, the novel 
stumbles to a close when the author 
falls back upon one of Garcia 
Marquez’s hoariest literary devices: 
the discovery of an old manuscript 
that predicts the family’s whole 
history. Though Allende’s debut is 
full of promise, she still needs to 
break away from the domination of 
her unwitting mentor before she 
can fully display her distinctive 
voice. — By Patricia Blake 
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LTO EXCITE THE 
OF OFFEND THEM. 


THE ULTIMATE DRIVING MACHINE. 





Own a bottle. 


Its worth the 
price to have at least one 


thing in your life that's 
absolutely perfect. 


Tanqueray Gin.A singular experience. 








Books 


Mental Paste 


A CREED FOR THE THIRD 
MILLENNIUM by Colleen McCullough 
Harper & Row; 346 pages; $17.95 


a Colleen McCullough’s fourth 
novel began selling briskly weeks be- 
fore its official publication. The easy ex- 
planation is that the vast audience that 
enjoyed The Thorn Birds (1977) will buy 
anything McCullough writes. But some- 
thing else may be fueling this phenome- 
non. The appearance of‘perfection in any 
form is a rare and noteworthy event 
News of its arrival is bound to spread, and 
perhaps, in this case, the word is already 
out: A Creed for the Third Millennium 
could well be the most perfectly awful 
novel ever published 

The year is 2032, and a new ice age is 
slowly freezing up the earth. Northern 
US. cities must be largely evacuated ev- 
ery winter and their residents relocated in 
the Sunbelt. Strict population control is in 
force, and only a few lucky couples can 
win the right, in a Government-run lot- 
tery, to have a second child. Their chilly, 
straitened lives have made people under- 
standably glum; the Department of the 
Environment has been ordered by the 
President to find some way to cheer them 
up. Dr. Judith Carriol, a high-ranking of- 
ficial in the department, conducts a mas- 
sive search and finally finds the person 
who might be able to inspire the citizenry 
to go on living: an obscure psychologist in 
Connecticut named Dr. Joshua Christian 

The hero’s surname and initials tip 
off exactly how the plot will end, which is 
just as well. McCul- 
lough’s claim to in- 
verse greatness in 
this book does not 
rest on what she tells 
but on her miracu- 
lous ability to tell 
it ludicrously. She 
seems to emulate a 
process she admir- 
ingly ascribes to Dr 
Christian: “to rumi- 
nate some particu- 
larly knotty concept 
into smooth mental 
paste.” Hence the 
cascade of clichés, many per page and 
even paragraph. An adviser tells the Pres- 
ident: “It’s a hot potato, none hotter. We 
may be biting off more than we can 
chew.” The “cool lustrous brain” of Judith 
Carriol manifests itself dimly: “The less 
people involved, the better,” or, “If there 
is any reason in the world why you are 
where you are and who you are on this 
day, the reason is me!” 

Carriol thinks Dr. Christian might be 
a good ersatz messiah because “the man 
had coined some very quotable quotes.” 
None happens to be included in the novel, 
but Christian obviously has some way 


McCullough 


with words: “Too many people are so busy 
earning salvation in the next life that they 
only end by screwing this one up.” Listen- 
ing to such remarks, Judith experiences 
strange sensations indeed: “Her gut was 
crawling, shivering horrific tides of joy 
washed higher and higher up the shores of 
her mind.” 

Innards are terribly important to all 
the characters. The President approving- 
ly decides that Dr. Christian has “guts 
Scads of guts.” Skeptics may argue that 
such a remark is no funnier than those 
that appear in many best sellers. They 
underestimate McCullough’s mastery of 
sublime inanity. What other writer would 
somberly portray a heroine “feeling her 
purpose trickle away between her legs like 
a slow haemorrhage”? Where else could 
one find a statement both so unconscious- 
ly offensive and grammatically inept as 
“A devout Jew but nonetheless the most 
Christian of gentlemen, his sins were 
purely sins of omission and due to 
thoughtlessness and lack of perception’? 
No wonder this novel promises to become 
a blockbuster; readers will be savoring 
its thousands of gaffes well into the third 
millennium By Paul Gray 


Confederates 


STARS AND BARS by William Boyd 
Morrow; 334 pages; $16.95 


hen a waiter approaches Hender- 
son Dores’ table in a Manhattan 
restaurant and begins the “My name is 
James * routine, Henderson jumps to 
his feet, pumps hands and introduces his 
companion. What this shy, attractive, 
self-critical Englishman wants is to look 
and feel like an American: “I want your 
confidence and purpose, I want your teeth 
and tans.” But he cannot help hearing the 
hell raised by garbage trucks between 4 
and 5 in the morning, cannot really swal- 
low the harsher barbarities of New York 
fad cuisine (‘fillet of hake in lager and 
cranberry sauce roast baby pigeons in 
fresh grapefruit nests”). When city smarts 
are called for, Henderson loses his nerve 
Convinced that he is being attacked on a 
dark street, he flings his wallet and credit 
cards to the sidewalk and injures his 
knees as he runs away. The “muggers” 
patiently gather up his documents and re- 
turn them; they are four people coming 
home from the movies 
Dores is an impressionist expert at a 
London auction house who has been sent 
to New York to help increase business in 
that prestigious and lucrative field. In 
town just long enough to establish a ruin- 
ous double love life, he is ordered to the 
Deep South to close a deal for some Sis- 
leys and Vuillards belonging to a crusty 
old patriarch named Loomis Gage. For 
Gage. read Snopes; Henderson is soon in 
far beyond his depths of courage or cun- 
ning with this moody, devious clan. The 
old man’s fortune comes from some pat- 
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| ents he took out on parking-lot design 
when he noticed cars on the road after 
World War I. Eventually the courts 
caught up with him, and dwindling re- 
serves have forced the Gages into some 
good ole rascally conniving and some seri- 
ous plans for the pic- 
ture collection. 
William Boyd, 33, 
who until recently 
taught at Oxford, 
brings considerable 
zest to this fluent, rau- 
| cous, untidy narrative. 
He has written two 
previous novels—An 
Ice-Cream War, set in 
World War I, and A William Boyd 
Good Man in Africa, a 
comedy that takes place in a former Brit- 
ish possession—both of which are more 
controlled and disciplined. Beside them, 
Stars and Bars is something of a hoot, 
based as much on the garbled America of 
television as the real thing. Boyd is fine as 
long as he stays in New York City. In the 
South his story tends to unravel, and the 
picaresque incidents verge on cartoons. 
There are, however, some sharp observa- 
tions of Dixie speech (“Each gnat she 
cooked me a fan dinner’) and fauna (“a 
moth the size of a wren”), and an impu- 
dent send-up of atrium-style hotels, a 
high-rise in Atlanta where the guests go 
from check-in to elevator via canoe. 
Because he is English and revels in 
satire, Boyd has often been compared to 
Evelyn Waugh. The comparison does not 
really work; he has neither Waugh’s mas- 
terly style nor his free-floating malice. 
Also, when Waugh wrote his comic gems 
in the '20s and °30s, it was still possible to 
have a truly innocent hero, like Paul Pen- 
nyfeather in Decline and Fall or William 
Boot in Scoop. A dark half-century later, 
Boyd's Henderson Dores would not be be- 
lievable as a pure man; he must be inept 
and pusillanimous. When last seen, he has 
lost his job and his women, and his life 
hangs on his ability to outrun a real at- 
tacker. So much, says Boyd, for the insuf- 
ficiently corrupt. — By Martha Duffy 
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How to 











you if they get offers of 
drugs. Show them you 
understand about peer 
pressure and how tough it 
is to walk away. 
Teach your children to 
resist offers of drugs with a 
ee simple no 
we For the booklet, “Par- 
ents: What You Can Do 
About Drug Abuse,’ write: 
Get Involved, PO. Box 1706, 
Rockville, Maryland 20850. 


Help your kids to 
just say no. 


Arming them in a suit of | 
steel might help. But once 
they leave your home, 
they're really on their 
Own. 

What can you do? 

Learn to recog- 
nize the symptoms of 
drug abuse. Look for 
failing grades in school. 
And irrational behavior. 
But most importantly, 
keep your lines of com- 
munication open with your 
children. 

Encourage them to tell 
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Good Things in Small Packages 








aster than anyone had predicted, digi- 

tal compact disks are revolutionizing 
the classical-record industry. From noth- 
ing just two years ago, sales grew to 5.2 mil- 
lion disks last year; in recent months, the 
Polygram complex of classical labels 
(Deutsche Grammophon, Philips and 
London) took in about as much money in 
CDsales in the U.S. as it did from LPs and 
tapes combined. Superior in almost every 
respect to conventional records, CDs will 
send the LP the way of the 78 within the 
next decade, possibly sooner. 

The first wave of CDs featured or- 
chestral blockbusters to show off the digi- 
tal sound’s wide dynamic range. The true 
test of recording technology, however, is 
the piano. Wow, flutter and tape hiss—ills 
that LPs are heir to—are all magnified in 
piano music, but they are drastically re- 
duced, if not entirely eliminated, with 
CDs. And while flat-earthers may still de- 
cry what they hear as a clinical, metallic 
quality in digital CD recordings, such res- 
ervations will disappear as recording en- 
gineers adapt their techniques to the de- 





the current CD piano releases: 

Beethoven: The Five Piano Concer- 
tos; Six Bagatelles, Op. 126; Andante 
Favori; “Fir Elise.” Viadimir Ashkenazy, 
piano, with Zubin Mehta conducting the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra; London, 
4 CDs. Despite its familiarity, the cycle of 
Beethoven concertos remains a severe test 
of mettle for pianists, as well as a handy 
yardstick for audiences with which to 
measure them. From the idiosyncratic 
classicism of the Second, which was the 
first in order of composition, to the incipi- 
ent romanticism of the Eynperor, the last, 
is a span of some 20 years but the musical 
journey of a lifetime. 

Ashkenazy takes an elegant approach 
to the cycle, caressing the music with an 
exquisite tone and spinning it out with an 
effortless technique that lets the music 
speak unimpeded. In the robust First 
Concerto and the rippling Second, Ash- 
kenazy pays homage to the music’s Mo- 
zartean wellspring in a clean, carefully ar- 
ticulated reading. The Third Concerto 
finds him in a more passionate, but still 
fundamentally classic, mood; the piece 
was, after all, written around 1800, while 
Beethoven's teacher Haydn was still alive. 
The revolutionary Fourth Concerto, in 
which the piano daringly speaks before 
the orchestra, gets an introspective, re- 
flective performance in keeping with its 
contemplative nature. Only in the Fifth 
Concerto does Ashkenazy’s rectitude in- 
hibit him from the kind of large-scale 
reading the Emperor can support, yet his 
nimble style is fully in keeping with his re- 








mands of the new medium. The best of | 





Digital dexterity highlights the new crop of CDs 


strained approach to the cycle as a whole. 
Mehta and the silken Vienna Philhar- 
monic prove ideal partners in the venture. 

Mozart: Piano Concertos Nos. 13 in 
C Major, K. 415, and 15 in B-Flat Major, 
K. 450. Malcolm Bilson, fortepiano, with 
John Eliot Gardiner conducting the Eng- 
lish Baroque Soloists; Archiv. Having 
started with the music of the Middle Ages 
and Renaissance, the original-instru- 
ments movement has 
now worked its 


way through the baroque to classicism 
and early romanticism in an effort to dis- 
cover what the music of these eras sound- 
ed like to the people of the time. Bilson is 
a leading exponent of the fortepiano, the 
gentler forerunner of the modern piano. 
Together with Conductor Gardiner, he 
makes a strong case for authenticity with 
a pair of gracious performances. 

Mozart: Three Concerti, K. 107; J.S. 
Schréter: Piano Concerto in C Major, Op. 
3, No. 3 (cadenzas by Mozart). Murray 
Perahia, pianist and conductor of the 
English Chamber Orchestra; CBS Mas- 
terworks. On the other hand, there is still 
room for Mozart on modern instruments, 
especially when performed by Murray 


Perahia. Only 38, he has established him- | 


self as one of the most important pianists 
of the day. His cycle of Mozart concertos, 
in which he plays the piano and conducts, 
is a model of intelligent musicmaking. His 


| reading of three early Mozart concertos is 


marked by taste and tact; a bonus is a con- 
certo by the obscure Johann Samuel 
Schréter, a German who worked in Lon- 
don during the 18th century. 

Chopin: Mazurkas, Waltzes, Polo- 
naises. Ivan Moravec, piano; Vox Cum 
Laude. Listening to Moravec play is like 








=} 








being serenaded by a best friend: the Czech 
pianist is a selfless interpreter who seeks to 
persuade rather than stun. A Moravec re- 
cital is among the most rewarding there is. 
On this disk, his sense of style is evident in 
every note, from gentle whispers of mazur- 
kas to lusty cries of polonaises. 

Satie: Early Piano Works. Reinbert de 
Leeuw, piano; Philips. “I came into the 
world very young, in a time which is very 
old,” Satie noted in a famous, and accurate, 
bon mot. Although the French eccentric 
enjoyed a vogue in the early '70s, his aes- 
thetic is more suited to the minimalist ‘80s, 
for Satie’s music is as extreme as anything 
by Philip Glass or Steve Reich. Marked by 
repetition of simple 

materials, it has 





no conventional structure or harmonic pro- 
gression, just a ruminative modality con- 
veying an archaic, otherworldly air. Yet 
the music has an undeniable beauty. De 
Leeuw, a composer and pianist who is a 
leading musical figure in his native Hol- 
land, unfolds the music as if he were spin- 
ning a yarn for a cultivated audience sitting 
before a roaring fire. 

Granados: Seis Piezas Sobre Cantos 
Populares Espafioles; Allegro de Con- 
cierto; Escenas Romanticas. Alicia de 
Larrocha, piano; London. At home in the 
international repertory, De Larrocha is | 
also a great regionalist, performing music | 
of her Spanish homeland with affection 
and understanding, and offering rare in- 
sight for non-Iberians into a culture that 
lies off the main track of European musi- 
cal history. An exhilarating work like Seis 
Piezas (Six Pieces on Spanish Popular 
Songs), with its evocation of flamenco 
rhythms, is almost stereotypically Span- 
ish, while the Escenas Romanticas is an 
ardent if slightly derivative suite that tips 
its cap to Chopin and Schumann. The 
highlight is the Allegro de Concierto, a 
grand virtuoso exercise in the Continental 
manner that ought to be heard in the con- 
cert hall more often. — By Michael Walsh 
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Everybody knows 
she’s in danger. 

Everybody cares. 

But not enough 
people are digging 
down and doing 
something about it. 

If the work to restore her is to 
go on, a lot more people have to 
make their contribution. Today. 
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imitate Columbus. Discover America. 


American tourism is booming, and the 
travel industry has created a host of new 
ways to discover our great land. So more 
than ever, a great trip begins with careful 
planning. 

Next week TIME features a special 
advertising section that’s designed to make 
you a smarter traveler. It’s called “Discover 
the Benefits of Traveling America’ And it 


tells you how to choose a hotel, how to find 
and use a travel agent, how to get the best deal 
on a rental car—even how to pack the pet. 

And just for fun, this special insert fea- 
tures questions from the U.S. Trivia Trip 
game, available across the country as part of 
National Tourism Week. 

Look for this star-spangled planner in 
next week’s TIME—and travel smarter. 


Next week in TIME 
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Unforced charm, manic clowning and potent clashes: Richardson and Jenkins in Big River, Dale and Channing in Joe Egg and Merritt as Ma Rainey 


They Defied the Doomsayers 


Three unlikely survivors on Broadway reap Tony nominations 


B roadway, to its peril, has increasingly 
gone the way of the movies: it has be- 
come a business of megahits and instant 
flops, of shows that either stake a claim on 
immortality (“Now and forever” the Cats 
slogan boasts) or die within days. It costs 
so much to keep a play running—from 
$80,000 to $150,000 a week, not counting 
TV advertising 
are raves or a large advance sale provides 
a cushion, skittish investors often decide 
to cut their losses by closing worthy shows 
right away rather than struggling to sur- 
vive and recoup. One sad measure of that 
impulse came with last week’s Tony 
nominations: of the 17 shows nominated 
in various categories, three had folded the 
week they opened. 

Yet the Tony nominations also con- 
firmed the wisdom and courage of the pro- 
ducers of three shows that have bucked 
this trend. All three lacked surefire com- 
mercial appeal, and all faced some critical 
skepticism, but they defied the doomsay- 
ers and hung on. Last week they were re- 
warded. Big River, a sweet, small, no-stars 
musical based on Mark Twain's The Ad- 
ventures of Huckleberry Finn, captured ten 
nominations, one for best musical. Joe 
Egg, a searing and yet raucously funny sto- 
ry about the parents ofa hopelessly retard- 
ed child, was nominated for three acting 
awards and for best revival. Ma Rainey’s 
Black Bottom, a bitter and explosive recol- 
lection of racial prejudice that unfolds dur- 
ing a recording-studio session for a 1920s 
blues band, won three nominations, in- 
cluding one for best play. 
| The most remarkable of the three sur- 
vivors is Ma Rainey. Playwright August 
Wilson had never had a play produced 
commercially. The cast were relative un- 
knowns. The play’s subject is gloomy and 
its ending violent; the characters are 
mostly black, and the two whites are un- 
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sympathetic. Yet since it opened last Oc- 
tober, it has played to 60% of capacity in 
the 1,108-seat Cort Theater, although it 
has not yet been able to repay its backers 

The power of the play comes from the 
barely suppressed rage of its central char- 
acters: Ma Rainey (Theresa Merritt), a 
fierce, massive singer who has reacted to 
prejudice by creating an isolated world in 
which she need not tolerate the least com- 
promise, and her backup trumpet player 
(Charles Dutton), a keenly ambitious 
composer-arranger who is fixated on the 
memory of his mother’s rape by white 
thugs. When these two potent wills clash, 
the bystander who suffers is, inevitably, 
one of their own and not a white oppres- 
sor. Episodic and slow but vividly real in 
portraying even minor characters, Ma 
Rainey marks the emergence of a sub- 
stantial new voice for the theater 

Big River sounds like an unlikely mar- 
riage: Mark Twain, giant of American lit- 
erature, and Roger Miller, twangy coun- 
try songwriter. Twain wrote penetratingly 
of the time when his nation was a frontier 
Miller (Dang Me, King of the Road) pro- 
vides at most a wistful echo of that era, a 
longing for the free and easy life now that 
there are few byways left to wander. But 
the musical, featuring 17 of Miller's 
down-home ditties, seems utterly natural, 
as full of unforced charm as Huck himself. 

The picaresque ramblings of Huck 
(Daniel Jenkins), who runs away from the 


| enslavements of civilization, and his friend 


Jim (Ron Richardson), a literal runaway 
slave, have been pared into a purposeful 
narrative without diminishing the aura of 
spontaneity. William Hauptman’s book 
also sustains Twain’s deeper exploration 
of how a society could view slavery as nor- 
mal and regard assisting a runaway as a 
crime against property. The story starts 
slowly and wobbles in tone, but achieves 





the original's deft mix of social comment, 
slapstick farce, heartrending melodrama 
and boy’s own tale cf danger. Big River, 
which started in regional theaters and 
seems likely to become a standard there, 
deserves its place on Broadway. It is gen- 
tle, thoughtful, slight!y old-fashioned and 
much cleaner than the back of Huckleber- 
ry’s perennially unwashed neck. 

Joe Feg first appeared on Broadway 
in 1968, and its lead roles have been a re- 


| current draw to major actors ever since. 


For Jim Dale, a manic clown who won a 
Tony for walking a tightrope in Barnum, 
and Stockard Channing, a lopsided-grin- 
ning gamine best known for mugging her 
way through the movie Grease, there 
could scarcely be better parts to broaden 
their images. Brian and Sheila cannot 
have anything like a normal life if they 
keep their helpless spastic daughter Jose- 
phine; they cannot rid themselves of guilt 
if they remand her to the unloving custo- 
dy of the state. Yet, mercifully to audi- 
ences, the story is not their sorrow but 
their admirable if cockeyed determina- 
tion to cope. They face their nearly intol- 
erable burdens with a giddy, all-mocking 
humor, a pretend merriment that at times 
becomes infectiously real 

Dale has the showier role. In recount- 
ing, directly to the audience, the downs 
and irrepressible ups of the couple’s years 
together, he mimics a condescending Vi- 
ennese specialist, a trendy clergyman, a 
miraculously cured boy catatonic turned 
tap dancer. Leaping like a mountain goat 
from one peak of artifice to another, Dale 
displays flashes of a fine mind wasted on 
self-pity and despair Channing joins him 
in these sarcastic reveries, but most of the 
time she has the hard duty of being nor- 
mal. Sheila is clever enough to keep up 
with Brian but is essentially undistorted. 
She feels a mother's love. At the end, 
while Dale plots and scurries to transform 
their life, Channing goes about her daily 
routine. She demonstrates that in art, as in 
life, the real bravura performance can be 
quiet fortitude. — By William A. Henry lit 
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The 1985 Motor Trend 


is in good company. 


We’re proud to have the GTI selected as the 
Motor Trend Car of the Year. We’re just not too 
surprised. 

Because the dedication to perfection that 
produced the GTI, has gone into ei | Volkswagen 
ever produced. We engineer each Volkswagen to be 
a“Car of the Year.” 

And now, Motor Trend has noticed that as well. 
One editor put it this way, “For a price under 
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It’s nota car. 
The new GTI. It’s a Volkswagen. 
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“Forgiveness to the Injured Doth Belong” 


he American trajectory generally arcs into the future, not the 

past. The nation’s promise tends to override its memories. 
The best life lies ahead, like a highway heading west. There are 
American ghosts, of course, haunted rooms, secrets in the attic. 
But the virtue of the New World has always been its newness. 
“Why drag about this monstrous corpse of your memory?” 
Ralph Waldo Emerson asked. Henry Ford never looked back. 
“History,” he said, “is more or less bunk.” 

This spring has been the season of the past, however. It is the 
| anniversary of almost everything. Americans have been pitched 
back into unstable regions of memory, back into Viet Nam and 
wartime Europe. Sometimes the experience has been disconcert- 
ing. The past only looks dead. Ronald Reagan, quintessential 
American and oldest President, did not seem entirely to grasp 
that. He displayed a curious insensitivity about the past, as if he 
did not know how important it is, or how dangerous it can be. As 
if he did not know that the past 
has monsters in it. His eyes ac- 
customed to sunshine, Reagan 
did not peer carefully enough 
into the shadows. 

Once the prospect of his visit 
to a German military cemetery 
at Bitburg stirred a violent 
storm, Reagan, clearly pained, 
insisted repeatedly that while 
“we will never forget” the Holo- 
caust, the gesture was a matter 
not of forgiving and forgetting 
but of moving forward, of trying to 
achieve a genuine healing, a reconcili- 
ation, of celebrating the 40 years during 
which the U.S. and West Germany have 
been strong allies. In a thoroughly American 
way, Reagan wanted finally to clear the past off the 
highway, as if it were some sort of old wreck. He 
wished to proceed, as Lincoln said in his second Inaugu- 
ral, “with malice toward none, with charity for all.” 

Yet the symbolism of his visit to the Bitburg cemetery, where 
49 SS men are buried, clouded Reagan’s goal of bringing about a 
healing. Before the trip, Reagan made matters worse when he 
said that young German soldiers were just as much victims of the 
Third Reich as the Jews were—a grotesque equation even if in- 
advertent. That statement, coupled with the visit to Bitburg, 
left an impression that the President of the U.S. was conferring 
a sort of official forgiveness upon the German army that did 
Hitler's work. 

That is not how forgiveness operates. Once in the middle of 
the war, Simon Wiesenthal, a prisoner in a forced-labor camp in 
Lvov, found himself on a work detail in a hospital where a young 
SS officer lay wounded and dying. The Nazi made Wiesenthal sit 
and listen while he confessed his atrocities, including burning 
down a houseful of Jews in the Ukraine and shooting those who 
tried to escape by leaping from the smoking windows. The SS 
trooper, tormented by guilt, begged Wiesenthal, as a Jew, to for- 
give him. Wiesenthal turned and walked away. He survived the 
camps and has spent the past 40 years hunting Nazi war crimi- 
nals. But he remained troubled by doubts that he had done the 
right thing in refusing to forgive the SS trooper. “Forgetting is 
something that time alone takes care of,” he later wrote, “but 
forgiveness is an act of volition, and only the sufferer is qualified 
to make the decision.” 

Christians are taught to turn the other cheek, to forgive. The 
eye-for-an-eye formula of the Old Testament does not rule out 


















mercy and forgiveness, which are highly valued in Jewish teach- 
ing as well. But in Judaism, there are two conditions for repen- 
tance: one must go in genuine contrition to the person sinned 
against, and one must do one’s best to compensate for the wrong 
done. But how can a Nazi, say, compensate a Jew for extermi- 
nating his entire family? In that sense, some crimes simply can- 
not be forgiven. 

The summary power of forgiveness resides with God alone. 
After that, forgiveness gets personal. Pope John Paul II could 
forgive Mehmet Ali Agca, the man who shot him. The bullet 
hole in his abdomen gave him the authority to do that. So, in a 
sacramental way, did his ordination as a priest. Ronald Reagan 
can forgive John Hinckley (the Pope and the President both be- 
ing members of the brotherhood of the shot). But Ronald Rea- 
gan cannot forgive Agca for shooting the Pope. Nor can he for- 
give SS men for what they did in Europe while Reagan was 

making Army training films in Hollywood. Wrote the poet 

John Dryden: “Forgiveness to the injured doth belong.” 
There is a difference between forgiveness and rec- 
onciliation, but the distinction between the terms 
never was very clearly made during the Presi- 
dent’s trip. Forgiveness implies a kind of 
moral embrace, a clearing of the books, 
that is difficult if not impossible in the 
context of Nazi Germany. Recon- 
ciliation is a transaction thatcan 
_occur between two nations. But 
Eforgiveness is between individ- 
duals, or between an individual 
zand God. Just as one rejects the 
notion of collective guilt, so one 
“recoils at the idea of collective 
sabsolution. Deeds are done by 
s individuals and must be judged 
Zindividually. One of the evils of 
ethe 20th century has been the 
3 practice of totalitarians who cre- 
ate collective categories of people (the “bourgeoisie,” for exam- 
ple, or “enemies of the people”) in order to legitimize expropria- 
tion, imprisonment and mass slaughter. 

If Reagan meant to set the past to rest, Bitburg brought 
it back to angry life. Yet there were many voices muttering, 
“Must we hear about the Holocaust again?” There have, after 
all, been other great tragedies in history—the Turkish slaughter 
of the Armenians, Stalin’s liquidation of millions of kulaks 
and the enforced famine in the Ukraine in 1932-33, the destruc- 
tion of perhaps 2 million Kampucheans by their own Khmer 
Rouge countrymen. 

One cannot engage in a contest of comparative horrors. Yet 
there is about the Holocaust a primal and satanic mystery. And 
no cheap grace can redeem it. The Third Reich was the greatest 
failure of civilization on the planet. In Freudian terms, it was as 
if the superego had gone crashing down into the dark, wild id. 

Germany represented one of the furthest advances of the cul- 
ture, yet the Third Reich profoundly perverted the entire heri- 
tage of Western achievement. It was as if Goethe had taken to 
eating human flesh. The scientific method, perfected over centu- 
ries, fell into the hands of Dr. Mengele and the engineers of the 
ovens. Hitler was not alone responsible. More than a few Ger- 
mans enthusiastically followed him, saluted him and died for 
him. They seized the accumulated trust of 3,000 years and dis- 
tilled it into unimaginable evil. They sought to extinguish not 
only Jews and gypsies and the rest. but all the lights of civiliza- 
tion. That is not easy to forgive. —By Lance Morrow 
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A COUNTRYFUL 
OF BETTER VACATIONS. 





"The sre are almost 1,500 Holiday Inn* hotels in the U.S. alone. So 
we're always on the way to the good times, or right in the middle of 
Pag: & Baod them. On the beach, along the highway, in small 
= towns and big cities, close to the favorite travel 
attractions...wherever you want to be this summer, 
we're the one to call first. 
And nobody does more to make every vacation 
moment just a little better. Because what the rest 
don’t always have, Holiday Inn 
| hotels always do. A nice 
pool. A good restaurant. 
A spotless room. And of 
course, the kind of service that makes you 
very glad you came. 
Making your reservations with us takes 
only seconds. So this summer, why not turn a 
good vacation into a great vacation? Call 
1-800-HOLIDAY. 





© 1985 Holiday Inns, Inc 
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HOLIDAY INN: A BETTER PLACE TO BE: 


. Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determine d 
‘we as That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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